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monarchies of the old world; ‘but there has been a new 
sense of the brotherhood of nations and the unity of the 
human race. ; 

we 


Joun Hay, late Secretary of State, was one of the best 
representatives of a very large number of American citi- 
zens who may properly be called typical of American life. 
In his youth he represented the extremes of neither 
wealth or-poverty, of culture or illiteracy, of social ex- 
clusiveness or democratic vulgarity. Of Scottish stock, 
he was a native-born American, with some of the best 
qualities that go to the making of a scholar, a gentleman, 
and an honest man. He was strong enough in intellect 
to meet the masters of men at home and abroad on equal 
terms: he was among scholars a welcome guest and 
companion. Wealth had come into his hands, and the 
opportunities that wealth can give were his; but his 
sympathies were always with the people who earned 
their livelihood by honest toil, who had a passion for 
education, and are fit to be trusted with the privileges of 
freemen. Although not so great as his model and 
teacher, Abraham Lincoln, he caught from him the 
spirit of true Americanism and brought things , to 
pass of which Lincoln would have been proud. Wise, 
tolerant, gentle, brave, and strong, he made himself 
felt at home and abroad as the friend, the advocate, 
and, indeed, the champion, of universal justice, inter- 
national peace, and human brotherhood. He meant 
what he said when he asserted his belief in the Monroe 
Doctrine and the Golden Rule. He believed that it 
was possible to secure to each nationality upon our conti- 
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nent the opportunity to develop its own resources and 
shape its own ideals, without foreign interference. Los- 
ing him we lose one who was determined in doing his 
work at home and abroad to make the Golden Rule the 
law of nations from which there should be no appeal. 


5] 


AN immediate effect is often produced by calling names 
in the pulpit; but, as commonly there are two opinions 
in every congregation concerning the merits of any indi- 
vidual, the discussion is apt to degenerate into a per- 
sonal controversy in which principles drop out of sight. 
But there are principles about which there can be no two 
opinions among right-minded people. It can never be a 
mistake to proclaim the principles and let the coat be 
put on by whomsoever it fits. 


ws 


THE London Times does not begrudge praise when it 
speaks of an act of the President of which some day 
Americans will be proud. ‘‘The success of President 
Roosevelt in bringing Japan and Russia together to dis- 
cuss the possibility of peace has won for him the admira- 
tion and the gratitude of mankind. It is of good augury 
for the future peace of the world that, on this, the first 
oceasion on which America takes the initiative in an 
international question of the utmost magnitude which 
does not vitally concern her own interests, her efforts 
should be directed to furthering the termination of the 
bloodiest and the most terrible struggle of our times. 
It needed moral courage of a kind which is not common 
amongst the rulers of great nations to undertake the 
task which Mr. Roosevelt has accomplished. When he 
approached the belligerents, he well knew that he ex- 
posed himself to a certain risk of rebuff, and that rebuff 
in such a matter would necessarily have had an unfavor- 
able effect upon his personal reputation as a statesman. 
But Mr. Roosevelt thought that the risk was worth 
running, on the chance that, by running it, he might 
help to save from carnage tens of thousands of brave 
men. He deliberately incurred it, and to-day he has 
the profound satisfaction of feeling that it will be through 
no omission or negligence upon his part if the slaughter 
and devastation of the struggle are not stayed.” 


ed 


DuRING commencement week at Yale University 
action was taken which will go far toward settling the 
policy of the trustees of public institutions of learning 
and religion in regard to the large gifts of very rich men. 
Deliberately and unanimously the corporation of Yale 
University accepted one million dollars from Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller. As reported in the daily press, nearly 
two thousand Yale graduates signified their approval 
of the action of the corporation by tumultuous and 
long continued applause. Not long since President 
Hadley declared in public that the most effective method 
of dealing with rich men whose wealth was not lawfully 
made would be to refuse to dine with them, and so to 
establish against them a social boycott. On this occa- 
sion he is reported to have said, ‘‘I do not see how there 
could be any question raised as to the acceptance of 
the money. Further than that I do not care to dis- 
cuss it.’ Whether he has withdrawn from his former 
position, or considers his attitude at that time not in- 
consistent with the acceptance of this gift, we do not 
know. Yale University is the chief centre of education 
for the Congregational body, and its affairs are largely 
administered by ordained ministers of the Congregational 
Church. In this matter they follow the example of 
Harvard University, which solicited and received one 
million dollars from the same source. Whatever any 
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one may say about the righteousness of this decision, 
it has almost the dignity and effect of a decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and will go far 
toward establishing it as the law of the land, without, 
however, in any way giving an answer to the question, 
Was this money lawfully gained in legitimate business 
transactions, and is the giver of it worthy to be regarded 
as a good citizen? 


Independence Day. 


Among the descendants of those who fought the 
battles of the Revolutionary War there is left little en- 
mity to the English people. But a curious traditional 
feeling of enmity to the ‘‘Britisher’’ survives because 
the army which our forefathers fought was called the 
British army. We have now not the slightest antip- 
athy to Germans as such, and are glad in every way, 
public and private, to create friendly relations with them. 
And yet the name Hessian excites as much wrath now 
in some quarters as it did when George III. turned his 
mercenaries loose in America, The only portion of our 
population which takes a lively interest in the Fourth 
of July because it celebrates victories won in the past 
which humbled the pride of the English people is com- 
posed of our Irish fellow-citizens. They would gladly 
fight it out with England once more. But we shrewdly 
suspect that the enthusiasm which breaks loose in New 
England at the foot of Bunker Hill is such an effectual 
safety-valve that real hatred of Englishmen and even of 
the British government would, during the rest of the year, 
scarcely lead to overt acts of treason even if the oppor- 
tunity were given. 

In spite of all the forebodings of the pessimists we once 
more give vent to our “‘irrational optimism”’ in saying 
that we believe the American people were never so peace- 
fully inclined as they are to-day. Individual citizens 
think less of fighting now than ever before. Nothing 
but the threat of war would lead any number of them to 
practise military exercises in the way that their fathers 
gladly did on ‘‘training days’’ and on every other con- 
venient occasion. While speaking at the Harvard com- 
mencement, Mr. Choate struck a sympathetic chord 
when he praised the President as a peace-maker and 
again when he humorously congratulated the audience 
on the presence of Theodore Roosevelt of the ‘‘class of 
’8o,’’ a man among his equals ‘‘and without his big stick.”’ 
It was equally evident that President Roosevelt, in re- 
plying, missed an opportunity to call out enthusiastic 
applause by insisting that, while, of course, he believed 
in peace and would seek it in all proper ways, he put 
righteousness before peace. ‘‘Righteousness first and 
peace afterward,” he said, with great emphasis, was the 
order in which they should come. The response was 
wavering and uncertain because a war for righteousness’ 
sake was not in sight. There was no impending issue 
to call for a declaration of this kind. Peace was the 
issue, peace just now was the great end to be obtained, 
and the audience was ready to rise as one man to applaud 
the magnificent stroke of American diplomacy by which 
for a time at least the President of the United States 
had caused war to cease. It was a trivial error, praise- 
worthy indeed in a man who put first of all the expression 
of that in his own mind which he believed to be the 
truth, whether it did or did not bring forth that tumult 
of applause which is a kind of music in which he delights 
with whole-hearted frankness and enthusiasm. 

We have had wars in the past, some which we are 
proud of and some which we explain and apologize for. 
But there is nowhere in the world to-day any nation 
armed against us, any nation with which we have a quarrel, 
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or anywhere any one who would dare to attack us or 
who could attack us, defenceless as we are said to be, 
with any prospect of even a temporary success. We are 
spending vast sums for our army and navy, needlessly 
spending them, we think; but these sums, great as they 
are, are but a trifle compared with the enormous re- 
sources of the United States. It costs us twice as much 
as it does other nations to maintain our naval and mili- 
tary expenses, because we pay workingmen higher wages, 
and in many ways for a smaller return in the building 
of war machines we expend money which returns to the 
pockets of our people. We have a pension system 
matched by that of no other people anywhere. But 
these expenditures and these vast preparations are after 
all superficial evidences of the zeal of a few individuals 
who, however high their station may be, only tempo- 
rarily can have their hands upon the helm of the ship of 
state. When the proper time comes, all useless arma- 
ments will go to the scrap heaps, and we shall provide 
only that which is necessary as a police force.to keep the 
peace of the world on land and sea. Independence day 
is fast losing its warlike memories and glow of military 
enthusiasm. The noise that is made has now little 
connection with patriotic memories, and often amounts 
to nothing more than a display of boyish spirits and the 
love of making a big noise, which often breaks out in 
very dignified men and women. Everybody knows that 
the small boy taken to the circus by some grave and 
reverend senior serves only as the occasion and the ex- 
cuse for the older man, He would not go to the circus 
alone, but he enjoys both the spectacle and also the 
overflowing good spirits of his young companion, just 
as he does the outbreak of noise on the glorious Fourth. 
Kept within proper bounds, the noise of the day is only 
an outlet for over-abundant energy, and the enthusiasms 
of the Fourth of July have now in them scarce spirit 
enough to generate any dangerous military ardor or to 
discredit the new refulgent glories and victories of peace. 


Anomalies of Virtue. 


Oddly enough we do not, any of us, care to be called 
merely respectable. To be called decent is only one 
peg less aristocratic. We feel we deserve a more ex- 
alted adjective. We may not have done much to se- 
cure fame, or notice, and consideration of the world, 
but still there is something of the air of Little Reddling- 
ton, of the small shop-keeping virtues we resent in being 
dubbed respectable. 

The aims of some worldly men to present themselves 
as rather worse than they are, the Byronic affectations 
that draw romantic interest from a reputation not en- 
viable, has somewhat declined. It was a passing phase 
of fashion stimulated by an unhealthy school of litera- 
ture, a revolt against the goody goody; and the too ob- 
viously moral Sunday-school books, with their mawkish 
sentiments, have sometimes taught perverse youth to 
go.and do otherwise. 

The middling kind of virtue does not awaken inter- 
est. What is above or below appeals more to the un- 
regenerate mind partly because it too easily sinks into 
tracts of character that make little or no appeal to the 
imagination, not unfrequently joined to a material 
prudence that lacks generosity and greatness of soul. 

On the contrary, however, to be devoid of respecta- 
bility in the public eye is an implication the most of- 
fensive and ignominious. Within the barrier of respec- 
tability is built all the conventionalities, the cherished 
traditions, the revered symbolism, the freedoms, the 
It is a shib- 
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boleth that has a power of restraint and repression 
stronger than is wielded by the magistrate and the 
policemen. Without its potent influence the terror 
it inspires, the restraint it exercises, the fictions and the 
realities on which civilization rests would be in danger 
of crumbling. We may despise it, but we tremble and 
bow before it. 

Still it is very true that we wish to be something more 
than respectable. A first citizen, a fine man, a gener- 
ous and large-hearted man,—how much more these 
words convey to us than a term that keeps strictly in- 
side the limits of decency and order, but lacks inspira- 
tion, has no uplift or outlook, but is content to be slow 
and plodding, too little endowed with energy, life, and 
passion to go astray. 

Some of the characters both real and the creations of 
genius the world loves and cherishes as friends and broth- 
ers have been hardly respectable. The instance of a 
great actor, recently departed, comes to mind, who 
by the power of genius so inwrought and suffused a 
most defective ideal with his own fine and exquisite 
soulfulness that the poor old vagabond and drunkard, 
the shiftless good-for-nothing, stands as a loved image 
in the world’s eye, not because of his trespasses and 
sins, but in spite of them,—because the deep, tender, 
genial parts of his nature were not destroyed by the stains 
of his life. 

The indifference and the sympathy of the world have 
subtle and profound roots. They feel out and explore 
traits of character with an intuition not to be explained. 
The impeccable small virtues are not always tolerant, 
humane, and gentle. The penny-saving and _ close- 
fisted calculation, the hard-gripped respectability that 
never transgresses, but never does anything spontane- 
ously foolish. and irrationally kind, cannot strictly be 
condemned, but is not loved. 

The little virtues may enter into self-righteousness, 
the great virtues are humble and repentant. Respec- 
tability may turn sour. Prudence may put forth thorns 
instead of blossoms. There are more ways to peril 
than through open sin. If we could grapple with our 
self-contentment and self-admiration that mean spir- 
itual blindness, as we grapple with a great temptation, 
our growth would not cease at some point where we 
feel ourselves very good and perhaps very holy. 

Jesus did not approve the Pharisees; and who were 
they but the righteous of Israel? He did not believe 
in their ceremonials, their alms-giving, their prayers, 
upholders of the law as they were, and strictest observers 
of the ritual. He saw that their souls were encased in 
these things and had no room for expansion and free 
play. The respectabilities could not overawe his judg- 
ment and reprobation of soul slavery to the non-essential. 

He knew that the merely respectable virtues are not 
enough for noble living. The idealism of his great 
saying, ‘‘He who loseth his life shall save it,’”’ is exacted 
by the heat and passion and glow of life. A strain not of 
calculation, but of possible nobleness and self-abnega- 
tion, is what leads men on to the higher ground where 
a larger vision gleams, and new hopes make that promise 
of the future by which we live. 

The little virtues are good if they do not subdue us 
to themselves and close all the outlook to the larger and 
finer things of life. Let us not through them become the 
slaves of the cellar, the kitchen, and cupboard, pro- 
foundly troubled about food and raiment, afraid of all 
life’s possible accidents that never happen, tied up to 
our worries as a dog to his kennel, and so accustomed 
to the tread-mill of our days we forget the heavens over 
our heads and the stars in their courses, all chanting the 
love and praise of God. 
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The time may come when we can let ourselves go for 
some end nobler than selfish conservatism, when we 


may sink the lesser aims of life in some noble aim, may 


risk much, perhaps all, because of the commands of 
God, remembering the parable of the pearl of great price, 
which was not bread or meat or a tight roof or a full 
store, only some gleaming vision of beauty, some in- 
effable moment better than all else the world holds. 
Let us not weigh then the little prudences, the small 
comforts and securities of life, against the spirit’s pearl, 
the value of the soul. 


Academic Freedom. 


Hardly a week passes that some collegiate or uni- 
versity professor does not say something to the public 
which disturbs either the president or the trustees of 
his institution. One college president undertook to set- 
tle the question, two or three years ago, by saying that 
the occupant of a professor’s chair should not agitate 
views or measures repugnant to considerable portions 
of the constituency of the institution ‘‘as a professor.” 
He might find it difficult to broach such views in any 
other way than as an official member of the institution. 
If we examine this question carefully, we shall find that 
it is not peculiar for its novelty. So long ago as 1835 
there was a decree issued by Lane Seminary, forbidding 
the discussion of slavery by either professors or students, 
and Dr. Lyman Beecher was president of the institution, 
fully in accord with the decree. The result was that the 
students revolted, with some of the professors, giving birth 
to Oberlin College and to education without regard to 
either color or sex. ‘This is a case of good out of evil, 
which may be expected to occur at any time from a sim- 
ilar conflict. 

The whole question now seems to be one of common 
sense. In nearly every case where there has been serious 
trouble, there has been also, on one side or the other, 
crass lack of good judgment. In a general way we can 
agree that, when a man wishes to do that which he knows 
will disturb his colaborers and the constituency of the 
institution which supports him, he should abstain from 
action or resign. To say to any man, We cannot allow 
you to identify these views with our school, is not to say, 
We wish to prevent freedom of speech, or even to limit 
academic freedom. It is rather to say: We do not pro- 
pose to hinder your liberty as an individual; but we do 
not see that you have any distinctive liberty to affect 
the position of your colleagues and our common work. 
Be willing to exercise your right and take the conse- 
quences. Vacate your seat, for the world is large enough 
to give you room to do your chosen work. If you have 
views that you believe ought to be expressed, we shall 
honor you for your conscientious determination to make 
them known. You have, however, no professional right, 
or any other right, to so publish them that they will com- 
mit us to your views and make us responsible for your 
action. 

The ‘‘independence of the professor’ has been han- 
dled in a spasmodic way, and the appeal has been 
made, for the most part, to a partisan public. We may 
easily suppose cases of considerable severity, calling for 
public sympathy; but we may also suppose the case of 
a man holding a chair in a university, who is too erratic 
in his judgment to be trusted before the general public, 
or one too indolent to perfect his work, or of an egotist, 
whose fondness for display is likely to bring his judgment 
into subjection. Such cases are not difficult to find. 
Familiarity with colleges reveals the fact that in many 
of them, if not in nearly all of them, there is provoca- 
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tion on the part of one or more professors sufficient to 
induce removal, if it did. not involve so much scandal. 
There is always difficulty in bringing about the discharge 
of a troublesome teacher. No man, however inferior or 
unequal in his work, but has his friends; and to remove 
him will assuredly give some one offence. More than 
this, the removal gives him a certain advantage in the 
opportunity to make a statement to the public. In 
many cases of this kind an effort is made to pose as mar- 
tyrs. In any given case there may be vicious habits, 
but the institution cannot easily lay the matter before 
the public without scandal or a protracted lawsuit. We 
have in mind the case of an habitual drunkard, tol- 
erated longer than was wise, and removed as quietly as 
possible. ‘This man became a subject of commiseration, 
while the college authorities were charged with tyranny. 

Such is the relation of our school system to the people 
that it is positively criminal to fill the seats of teachers 
with either cranks or persons lacking in moral sense. It 
is wise for the public to go very slow in passing judgment 
on an institution of learning that has dispensed with the 
services of a teacher. When such an institution has 
been the recipient of large benefactions from one or more 
rich donors, it may be set down as a surety that we shall 
hear more or less about interference with academic free- 
dom. ‘The probabilities are that wealthy benefactors 
know very little about what is taught by any professor, 
unless the case be one of notorious and extraordinary 
folly. Academic freedom certainly does not include the 
right to do silly things, nor to defend propositions that 
attack the fundamental, moral principles of the age. The 
builders of universities and colleges have peculiar duties 
and grave responsibilities. The settling of individual 
cases must be left to their discretion and good sense. 
We see nowhere any indication that academic freedom 
is being sacrificed, or is liable to be suppressed; but we 
do see signs of a steady advance toward freedom from 
creeds and sectarian interference in all institutions of 
learning. 


Current Topics, 


ANNOUNCEMENTS of important contributions to the 
cause of higher education in the country were made in 
the commencement season last week.- It was made known 
in New York that John D. Rockefeller had contributed 
$10,000,000 to the funds of the General Education Board, 
to be applied particularly to the furtherance of the work 
of colleges as distinguished from universities. In the 
letter from Mr. Rockefeller’s representative, conveying 
the gift to the officials of the board, it was specified that 
the intention of the donor is that the fund shall be ‘‘dis- 
tributed to or used for the benefit of such institutions 
of learning, at such times, in such amounts, for such 
purposes and under such conditions, or employed in 
such other ways as the Board may deem best adapted 
to promote a comprehensive system of higher education 
in the United States.”’ ‘The fund, either in cash or se- 
curities, will be made available by October 1, next. 


a 


THE publication of Mr. Rockefeller’s contribution to 
the resources of the General Education Board was pre- 
ceded on Wednesday by the announcement by President 
Hadley of Yale University at the alumni dinner of that 
institution, that the same capitalist had made a gift of 
a million dollars to Yale. Some comment had been 
aroused on the day before by the remarks of Senator 
Brandegee, at the general meeting of Yale Alumni. 
Senator Brandegee said, in referring to the cry of ‘‘tainted 
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money’”’: ‘‘Bring on your tainted money. We will purify 
it with the Yale spirit and consecrate it to the blessed 
mission of educating noble men to uphold the institu- 
tions of our glorious country.’’ At the Harvard alumni 
dinner, on Wednesday, Bishop William Lawrence in- 
formed the alumni that during the past year the alumni 
association had raised a sum of $2,400,000, to be devoted 
to the maintenance of educational standards in the 
college. 
& 


EXPRESSIONS of world-wide regret were forwarded to 
the President of the United States last Saturday when 
the electric spark conveyed the intelligence that John 
Hay, Secretary of State, was dead in his summer home 
in Newbury, N.H. The end came unexpectedly, as Mr. 
Hay’s condition had shown such marked improvement a 
few hours before his death that his family had reason to 
hope that he might be spared to them. As soon as the 
news reached Oyster Bay, where the President is spend- 
ing the summer, Mr. Roosevelt sent a telegram of con- 
dolence to Mrs. Hay. ‘The first official message of sym- 
pathy from abroad came on Saturday morning from the 
King of England. It was believed in Washington at the 
end of the week that Secretary of War Taft would succeed 
Mr. Hay as Secretary of State. Mr. Taft, it will be re- 
membered, was in personal charge of the affairs of the 
government while the President was on his hunting trip 
last spring. 

ad 

IMPORTANT judicial action against the so-called ‘‘ Beef 
Trust” was taken by the Federal Grand Jury in Chicago 
on last Friday when indictments were found against 
officers of Armour & Co., Swift & Co., Nelson, Morris & 
Co., and Schwarzchild & Sulzberger, who are charged 
with having violated the federal laws pertaining to the 
operations of trust. The finding of the indictments was 
the result of the outcome of an inquiry by the Depart- 
ment of Justice at Washington under instructions from 
President Roosevelt, and after a protracted investiga- 
tion into the detailed workings of the great packing firms 
by the grand jury. It is charged that the packers, by 
manipulating the market and oppressing competitors, 
stimulated prices to an artificial level, and also that they 
entered into improper agreements with railroads to con- 
trol the prices of transportation and the volume of out- 
put to their own advantage. 


& 


EXTRAORDINARY events in the Black Sea last week 
promised to give a new character to the popular agita- 
tion in Russia. The battleship Kniaz Potemkine steamed 
into the harbor of Odessa on Thursday morning, flying 
a red flag. The crew had overpowered the ship’s officers, 
killing some of them and holding others prisoners, and 
had taken possession of the ship. For the first time in 
the present turmoil in Russia a considerable military 
unit had raised the standard of revolt. The news, de- 
spite the efforts of the censor, spread rapidly through 
European Russia and produced a profound impression. 
The situation at Odessa was made all the more serious 
by the fact that a revolt of large proportions was in prog- 
ress in the city when the Potemkine arrived, and the 
mutineers on board made common cause with the riot- 
ing workmen ashore. The government at St. Peters- 
burg at once realized that it was confronted with a prob- 
lem almost unprecedented in the annals of political dis- 
turbances in the empire. 


Some indication of the seriousness of the situation 
was furnished by the persistent rumors at the end of the 
week that other warships in the Black Sea fleet had 
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joined the Potemkine in the mutiny, and by the news of 
an attempted mutiny on a large scale at Kronstadt. 
For the first time since the shocking incident at St. Peters- 
burg last January, the government was facing active 
sedition in its armed forces. It was a question how far 
that sedition would go. It has been asserted with the 
force of iteration by disaffected elements in Russia that 
the army and navy of the empire are strongly affected 
by discontent, and ready to take up arms against the 
government at a propitious moment. ‘There was a dis- 
position in all the European capitals not to underestimate 
the significance of the incident of Odessa, and to await 
further developments ‘with interest, not unmingled with 
anxiety for the peace of Christendom. 


Brevities, 


Given a sufficient motive, a drunkard can redeem 
himself, even when he is past middle age. 


If we are going to demand open doors from all nations 
of the world, we shall be compelled to let the doors swing 
both ways. 


Simplicity, cheerfulness, courage, and hopefulness, 
gratitude for blessings received, with enjoyment of human 
affection, are blessings which money cannot buy and 
poverty cannot destroy. 


That health of body resides in the mind has been 
known for centuries. A merry heart maketh a cheerful 
countenance, and it also induces good digestion which is 
the source of good health. 


We would not trust the most honest and intelligent 
man we know, even if he were our dearest friend, to re- 
port the most ordinary tricks of a juggler, unless he had 
given special attention to the subject. 


Whenever any hot question is discussed before the 
public, any one who expresses an opinion on the subject 
will straightway be accused of saying what he did not 
say and thinking what he did not think. 


Many years ago a man was nominated for the office of 
sheriff in his native place. He declined, saying, ‘‘I 
have done some mighty mean things in my life, and I 
don’t want them all thrown up against me now.” 


Whenever a would-be chronicler of the past says that 
the Puritans in New England burned the witches, spot 
him at once as a man who never read the original records 
and therefore knows nothing about history at first hand. 


The creation of the world has never ceased, but more 
and more, as man becomes fit to co-operate with the 
Infinite Energy, the work of creation is committed to 
men. In many ways, what they do is done, and what 
they do not do is left undone, by the Divine Creator. 


Conscience that is mainly exercised within the limits 
of the personality it is set to guard increases the common 
stock of righteousness. But conscience mainly exer- 
cised outside of that personality in censorship of men 
and manners does little to promote either private char- 
acter or public welfare. 


There is in New York an organization known as ‘‘The 
Emerson Social Club.’”’ Recently police detectives en- 
tered the rooms of the club where they found twenty- 
three men engaged in pursuits which did not suggest 
the philosophy of Emerson. The police confiscated 
eighteen racing cards, one telegraph instrument, and 
a telephone. ‘“Io what base uses we may return.” 
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Pain’s Birthright. 


BY LILLIE J. DAVIS. 


To the strength of the grand old mountains 
I took my sorrow with me; 

I hid it there in the woodland fair, 
And rejoiced that I was free. 


“Keep it forever,’ I whispered low, 
“This burden I cannot bear: 

It is buried deep, and my heart can sleep 
Since I leave it in your care.” 


I wandered up out of the valley, 
Up through the clouds of mist, 

To the mountain’s brow, where it stood aglow, 
By the shafts of sunlight kissed. 


And I said, ‘‘At last I am care-free, 
My sorrow is put away.” 

But into my heart, like a stinging dart, 
Came the cry, “‘I cannot stay!” 


Then I took my heart and my sorrow 
Down to the shore of the sea; 

“‘T will drop it low, where the tides will flow 
And wash it away from me.” 


I lay on the rocks as the sun set, 
And watched the ships go by; 

And my heart was filled with a peace that stilled 
The memory of that cry. 


I said to my soul, ‘Henceforth my life 
From that sorrow shall be free.” 

But my pulses beat, for there at my feet 
The waves brought it back to me! 


So I know that the place for sorrow 
Is here, in my aching heart; 

Not buried or drowned, but, with patience crowned, 
Of life to be made a part. 


For the pain that drags at our heart-strings, 
If borne by the soul aright, 

Will bring us peace and a full release 
From our heritage of night. 


The President at Harvard. 


In his address before the Association of the Alumni, 
President Roosevelt spoke of the need of creating schol- 
ars of the first capacity and of making their work hon- 
orable. He spoke also of the multitude who cannot be 
famous, but can be good. citizens. He discussed ath- 
letics and set up a high standard of honor for those who 
strive to win. He then turned his attention to some 
questions concerning the moral character of the Amer- 
ican people and the business transacted by them. This 
portion of the address we give as follows :— 


This nation never stood in greater need than now in 
having among its leaders men of lofty ideals, which they 
try to live up to and not merely to talk of. We need 
men with these ideals in public life, and we need them 
just as much in business and in such a profession as the 
law. We can by statute establish only those exceed- 
ingly rough lines of morality, the overpassing of which 
means that the man is in jeopardy of the constable or the 
sheriff; but the nation is badly off if in addition to this 
there is not a very much higher standard of conduct, 
a standard impossible effectively to establish by statute, 
but one upon which the community as a whole, and 
especially the real leaders of the community, insist. 
Take such a question as the enforcement of the law. 
It is of course elementary to say that this is the first 
requisite in any civilization at all. But a great many 
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people in the ranks of life from which most college men 
are drawn seem to forget that they should condemn 
with equal severity those men who break the law by 
committing crimes of mob violence, and those who 
evade the law, or who actually break it, but so cunningly 
that they cannot be discovered, the crimes they commit 
being not those of physical outrage, but those of greed 
and craft on the largest scale. The very rich man who 
conducts his business as if he believed that he were a 
law unto himself, thereby immensely increases the diffi- 
culty of the task of upholding order when the disorder 
is a menace to men of property; for, if the community 
feels that rich men disregard the law where it affects 
themselves, then the community is apt to assume the 
dangerous and unwholesome attitude of condoning 
crimes of violence committed against the interests which 
in the popular mind these rich men represent. This 
last attitude is wholly evil, but so is the attitude which 
produces it. We have a right to appeal to the alumni 
of Harvard, and to the alumni of every institution of 
learning in this land, to do their part in creating a pub- 
lic sentiment which shall demand of all men of means, 
and especially of the men of vast fortune, that they set 
an example to their less fortunate brethren by paying 
scrupulous heed not only to the letter, but to the spirit 
of the laws, and by acknowledging in the heartiest fashion 
the moral obligations which cannot be expressed in 
law, but which stand back of and above all laws. It 
is far more important that. they should conduct their 
business affairs decently than that they should spend 
the surplus of their fortunes in philanthropy. Much 
has been given to these men, and we have a right to de- 
mand much of them in return. Every man of great 
wealth who runs his business with cynical contempt 
for those prohibitions of the law which by hired cunning 
he can escape or evade is a menace to our community, 
and the community is not to be excused if it does not 
develop a spirit which actively frowns on and discoun- 
tenances him. The great profession of the law should 
be that whose members ought to take the lead in the 
creation of just such a spirit. We all know that, as 
things actually are, many of the most influential and 
most highly remunerated members of the bar in every 
centre of wealth make it their special task to work out 
bold and ingenious schemes by which their very wealthy 
clients, individual or corporate, can evade the laws 
which are made to regulate in the interest of the public 
the use of great wealth. Now the great lawyer who 
employs his talent and his learning in the highly re- 
munerative task of enabling a very wealthy client to 
over-ride or circumvent the law is doing all that in him 
lies to encourage the growth in this country of a spirit 
of dumb anger against all laws and of disbelief in their 
efficacy. Such a spirit may breed the demand that 
laws shall be made even more drastic against the rich, 
or else it may manifest itself in hostility to all laws. 
Surely Harvard has the right to expect from her sons 
a high standard of applied morality, whether their 
paths lead them into public life, into business, or into 
the great profession of the law, whose members are so 
potent in shaping the growth of the national soul. 

But in addition to having high ideals it cannot too 
often be said to a body, such as is gathered here to-day, 
that together with devotion to what is right must go 
practical efficiency in striving for what is right. This 
is a rough, workaday, practical world, and, if in it we 
are to do the work best worth doing, we must approach 
that work in a spirit remote from that of the mere vision- 
ary, and above all remote from that of the visionary 
whose aspirations after good find expression only in 
the shape of scolding and complaining. It shall not 
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help us if we avoid the Scylla of baseness of motive, 
only to be wrecked on the Charybdis of wrongheaded- 
ness, of feebleness and inefficiency. There can be noth- 
ing worse for the community than to have the men who 
profess lofty ideals show themselves so foolish, so nar- 
row, so impracticable as to cut themselves off from com- 
munion with the men who are actually able to do the 
work of governing, the work of business, the work of 
the professions. It is a sad and evil thing if the men 
with a moral sense group themselves as impractical 
zealots, while the men of action gradually grow to dis- 
card and laugh at all moral sense as an evidence of im- 
practical weakness. Macaulay, whose eminently sane 
and wholesome spirit revolted not only at weakness, 
but at the censorious folly which masquerades as virtue, 
describes the condition of Scotland at the end of the 
seventeenth century in a passage which every sincere 
reformer should keep constantly before him :— 

“It isa remarkable circumstance that the same coun: 
try should have produced in the same age the most 
wonderful specimens of both extremes of human nature. 
Even in things indifferent the Scotch Puritan would 
hear of no compromise, and he was but too ready to 
consider all who recommended prudence and charity 
as traitors to the cause of truth. On the other hand, 
the Scotchmen of that generation who made a figure 
in Parliament were the most dishonest and unblushing 
time-servers that the world has ever seen. Perhaps 
it is natural that the most callous and impudent vice 
should be found in the near neighborhood of unreason- 
able and impractical virtue. Where enthusiasts are 
ready to destroy or be destroyed for trifles magnified 
into importance by a squeamish conscience, it is not 
strange that the very name of conscience should become 
a byword of contempt to cool and shrewd men of busi- 
ness.” 

The men who go out from Harvard into the great 
world of American life bear a heavy burden of responsi- 
bility. The only way they can show their gratitude 
to their Alma Mater is by doing their full duty to the 
nation as a whole; and they can do this full duty only 
if they combine the high resolve to work for what is 
best and most ennobling with the no less resolute pur- 
pose to do their work in such fashion that, when the 
end of their days comes, they shall feel that they have 
actually achieved results and not merely talked of 
achieving them. 


The Harvard Divinity School.* 


BY PRESIDENT C. W. ELIOT. 


To-day I wish to congratulate you on having been 
members of a school which has led the way in a great 
educational, social, and religious reform. In 1816 a 
group of leading men in Eastern Massachusetts, most 
of whom had taken part in the Unitarian secession from 
the Congregational Church, formed a Society for Pro- 
moting Theological Education, their intention being to 
found and support a divinity school in Harvard Uni- 
versity. At an early meeting they adopted the follow- 
ing declaration, that ‘‘every encouragement be given 
to the serious, impartial, and unbiassed investigation 
of Christian truth, and that no assent to the peculiarities 
of any denomination be required either of the students 
or professors or instructors.” There was no such school 
of theology in all the world, and never had been. Never- 
theless these genuine New Englanders, who had a supreme 
faith in freedom, laid down that declaration as the corner- 
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stone of their unprecedented undertaking, and ever since 
all upbuilding of theological education at Harvard has 
rested on that foundation. At first the university was 
prevented by the existing controversies and the general 
condition of American opinion concerning religion from 
giving practical effect in action to that declaration. 
Noné but Unitarians cared either to teach or to study in 
a school of that sort. The doers are almost always a 
generation or two behind the inventors, prophets, and 
seers. But after Emerson, Darwin, Pasteur, and Tenny- 
son had taught, the doers in education could do many 
things which before were impossible. So at length, 
more than fifty years’ after that pregnant sentence was 
written, it became possible to create and maintain in 
Harvard University, a school of theology which really 
embodied and executed the high purpose of the found- 
ers in 1816,—a school undenominational itself, free and 
unbiassed in the pursuit of truth, and sending its graduates 
and advanced students into the ministry of a great 
variety of denominations. Of that school almost all 
the men I see before me have been members; and in a 
few years we elders, who remember with gratitude and 
praise the Unitarian school, will have left this glowing 
world to the on-coming generations, and the men who 
gather year after year at these tables will all have be- 
longed to the undenominational Divinity School, and 
will have a common joy in magnifying and transmitting 
its freedom and its comprehensiveness. 

The joy of the genuine pioneer is double: he enjoys 
his isolation, his solitary risks, and his adventurous life, 
but also he rejoices that he is opening a way for the main 
army, for the great multitude which will one day be 
trampling wide the narrow path he marked out alone. 
So may our Divinity School rejoice. The great world 
is advancing fast on its trail. Every one who observes 
the movements of American opinion knows that de- 
nominational zeal and exclusiveness have greatly abated 
during the past thirty years. Even the most exclusive 
denominations and churches boast of their comprehensive- 
ness, search for large titles, and keep lowering their 
creedal fences. This is a change of great social as well 
as religious significance. 

In the field of professional theological education 
there is very striking progress in the same direction. 
About fifteen months ago the trustees of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary invited a professor in our Divinity 
School, who is a member of the Congregational Church, 
to an important chair in Union Seminary. He declined 
the invitation on the ground that he could not con- 
scientiously subscribe to the Westminster Confession, as 
was required of all professors in Union Seminary, and 
on the broader ground that he could not serve with 
satisfaction a seminary which imposed such a require- 
ment on its teachers. Last December this long-standing 
prescription was rescinded by the trustees of Union Semi- 
nary, who had discovered that the prescription was not in 
their charter, and only rested on a later act of the trus- 
tees. Three months ago the same professor in the Har- 
vard Divinity School was again invited to Union Semi- 
nary, the difficulties which prevented his acceptance a 
year before having been removed. For reasons which 
grew out of new action by the Harvard governing boards 
Prof. Edward Caldwell Moore again declined the invita- 
tion of the trustees of Union Seminary, but it would be 
impossible for the trustees to give more emphatic evi- 
dence of their sincerity and true liberality in abolishing 
the prescription than they gave in this second invita- 
tion to Prof. Moore. 

Verily the world moves in more and larger senses than 
Galileo had in mind. If the teachers of theology are to 
be freed from fixed creeds, of course their students must 
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be freed also, and, if the minister in the pulpit, then also 
the congregation in the pews. With formidable speed 
the thinking world is moving toward a new conception of 
religion, and therefore of religious institutions. Micah 
said religion was justice, mercy, and humility toward 
God. Jesus said it was love to God and man. Paul 
said that faith, hope, and love were its abiding elements. 
The Teutonic traditions, re-enforced by nineteenth- 
century science and poetry, have placed a new emphasis 
on truth-seeking and liberty-loving, on courage and 
enterprise, and on a serene hopefulness for the individual 
man, for human society, and for the universe. These 
qualities characterize the loftiest types of humanity, 
and to produce and diffuse them is the best work of 
universities. A university must indeed teach the lan- 
guages through which the religions of the past have been 
transmitted, some of which are dead and therefore fixed. 
It must teach the history of religions as a body of past, 
and therefore in some sense closed, events or experiences; 
and, by methods gained through experience, it must 
show young men entering the ministry how to open the 
minds and touch the hearts of the generations now on 
the stage. When, however, the university comes to 
the philosophy of religion, it can accept no closed or 
final conception of religion itself: it must ever maintain 
that true religion can only be compared with the atmos- 
phere which permeates, supports, and quickens all 
breathing things, or with the all-binding force we call 
gravitation, or with the ether which transmits impartially 
to human sense the light which left its celestial source 
ten thousand years ago and the light which streamed 
last evening from the study lamp of some solitary scholar. 
In short, religion is an all-pervading, fluent agency, in- 
fluence, or energy, incapable of confinement within any 
fixed bounds of race, creed, or institution, and forever 
to be a subject for aspiration and research. 

Finally, if this be the right conception of religion, 
two conclusions of large practical import in American 
education inevitably follow: first, the best place to 
study theology and prepare for the minister’s profession 
must be a university; and, secondly, a university which 
has no department of theology, and gives no religious 
teaching, is not entitled to that noble name, for it lacks 
the most essential and historically the most potent 
element of universality. 


Cuban Letter. 


The dream of Narciso Lopez over half a century ago, 
ere he laid down his life for his loved Cuba, that it 
might later shine resplendent in the galaxy of the United 
States, is not likely to be soon realized. 

Under the limitations of the Platt amendment Cuba 
continues her independent existence as one of the young- 
est and most progressive of the republics of earth. 

In intimate social and commercial relations with the 
great nation to which she owes her separate existence 
our protégée speeds on in the path of material and po- 
litical development, well satisfied with the results of 
her experiment at self-government now stretching through 
three years. President Estrada Palma has proven a 
safe, judicious leader. His state papers are able docu- 
ments, and reveal him as a man of ability and devoted 
to the best interests of Cuba, for which he imperilled his 
life. 

He held aloof from all political parties until last spring 
when he decided to cast in his lot with the Moderate 
Republicans. This caused the devotion of the Nationals 
(who are dominant in Havana) to cool. They have said 
bitter things, but the people pay little attention to the 
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vaporings of disappointed politicians. It is the opinion 
of the Cuban people that their chief executive has the 
right to affiliate himself with a party, and cast his vote 
as does the President of the great republic not far away 

The various parties which have risen only to disappear, 
or to reappear in new political combination, have finally 
been organized into two opposing forces, the Conserva- 
tive Republican and the National Liberal. With the 
latter, Gen. Maximo Gomez, the idol of the people (just 
deceased), had identified himself. His passing on will 
be a blow to this party. 

The platforms do not differ essentially. The Liberals 
profess to be anxious to modify some portions of the 
Platt amendment, forgetting that this able document, 
the product of the fertile brain of the senator from Con- 
necticut, recently deceased, is like the laws of the Medes 
and Persians. 

Political feeling like the weather is hot. Deadlocks 
are so common in the Congress and Senate that they are 
becoming chronic. The rally is around favorite leaders 
rather than the championing of great principles. The 
scramble for office is fierce. The party in power has 
dismissed good men for purely political reasons. Civil 
service reform has not crossed the straits of Florida. 

One relic of the Dark Ages is still here. Duelling, 
with all its barbarous accompaniments, is common 
among politicians. Thus supposed insults are avenged. 
The government is taking active measures against it. 

No lives have yet been lost. We hear no hint of a 
revolution. Cuba cannot be classed with the turbulent 
republics to the south and west of us. 

The rural guards (Cuba’s standing army) is to be 
increased from 3,000 to 5,000 soldiers. 

The commercial interests of Cuba have improved 
greatly under the special provisions of the reciprocity 
treaty, though Cuba has been the gainer. The impor- 
tations from the United States from July 1, 1903, to June 
30, 1904, were $29,513,437. The exports during the 
same period to the United States were $78,198,193. 

This shows that the United States bought 43.2 per 
cent. more than Cuba purchased from us. 

The figures from July, 1904, to date show that due to 
the reciprocity treaty there has been a great increase 
in the purchases from the United States by Cuba. 

The commerce of the island is in the hands of the 
Spaniards, while the Cubans look after the politics. 
The total exports of the current year will amount to 
over $114,000,000, her imports for the same period will 
not be less than $80,000,000. This marked increase in 
exports and imports is gratifying, especially to the United 
States, to which Cuba is bound by close commercial ttes. 

The marked advance in the price of sugar has greatly 
stimulated all kinds of business, as has the formation of 
numerous American colonies in the different provinces. 
There are many opportunities for profitable investments. 

The serious freezes in Florida have caused many to 
move hither to escape this peril. 

The immigration is large, almost exclusively Spanish. 
Cuba has not yet entered the cosmopolitan stage. 

The tourist travel has grown to enormous proportions, 
and choice hotels are being fitted up to care for this 
increasing company who bask in our warm sunshine 
through the winter. 

The industrial development of Cuba is yet in its in- 
fancy. She needs a diversification of industries,—more 
mechanics and fewer politicians, more factories and 
fewer clubs. Wages have risen this year, and laborers 
on the sugar plantations have commanded high pay. 
We hear of women cane-cutters who were paid $3 per 
diem. Cuba needs an agricultural development. Her 
population is congested in the cities, 
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The owning of land in severalty has not been common, 
but the big estates have been divided and sold in small 
farms to actual settlers. 

The railroads are opening new sections, notably the 
Van Horn system in the Orient. They are owned by 
English capital, and their stock is climbing, indicating 
prosperity. 

Cuba is mourning to-day over the death of Gen. 
Maximo Gomez, their idolized leader. The island has 
never seen such a funeral as was held in his honor in the 
capital. The world loves and honors true heroism and 
patriotism. 

If moral forces can be made more self-assertive, we 
may look for an ideal growth in this ‘‘Gem of the West 
Indies.”’ E. P. HERRICK. 

MATANZAS. 


God. 


BY JAMES G. TOWNSEND, D.D. 


It is a bitter experience, after having been a minister 
for more than a quarter of a century, to have one’s faith 
in God shaken and crumble. This was my sorrow for 
a number of years; but my faith recently has been gradu- 
ally rebuilt, and in this article it is my purpose to give 
the reasons and the experience which have brought 
about this return of faith. For may not a sincere dis- 
belief precede belief ? 

I have learned, I may frankly say, that to unveil God, 
to absolutely prove his existence, as the astronomer 
proves that the earth wheels round the sun, is impossible, 
and will always be impossible. But this does not imply, 
paradoxical as it may seem, that God’s existence is not 
a reality that may be studied scientifically; that is, 
with the method of common sense. In other words, I 
maintain there is a rational theology. 

The question was pressed upon me: Is there God? 
Is God cognizable? Is there a belief in God which is 
the fruit of reflection? 

I have been forced to answer these questions affirma- 
tively, and shall try to show there is a reality behind 
our conception of God; or, in other words, that a scientific 
study of God is possible. 

And let me say in the beginning, I shall pass by those 
proofs of God’s existence which are drawn from nature, 
from the planets and the stars. The writer of the cele- 
brated Psalm said, in majestic phrase, ‘‘The heavens 
declare the glory of God.” But I am convinced that 
the glory of God is rather found in the human soul. I 
do not have to go into his presence. 

Emerson, in his essay on the ‘‘Over-Soul,’’ finds God 
so intimately near us that he sees no dividing line be- 
tween the divine and the human. But man is not God, 
albeit, I think, we may find the traces of the divine in 
him. Let us see what these traces are. And, as I have 
affirmed, these traces are in the soul, rather than in the 
material world, great and glorious as it is- No doubt, 
since it was shown that our earth, instead of being the 
centre of the universe, is only in a little obscure corner 
of it, man dwindled in the thought of scientific minds. 
But a reaction has come, and the grandeur of human 
nature is recognized. The new psychology, the new 
science, the new thought, without attempting to diminish 
the magnificence and vastness of the material universe, 
is revealing the innumerable jewels shining in the diadem 
of the soul. The materialist’s declaration, that the 
‘‘soul is only the intellect plus the emotions,”’ is seen to 
be partial. For these feelings reveal something mighty, 
mysterious, infinite. Is not the mind that sees the iron 
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threads of law which hold those mighty worlds onder in 
their orbits greater than they? Whence came this mind ? 
Whence came this ideal of the Infinite? Were the mind 
spun out of matter, a mere link in the eternal chain of 
evolution, the idea of the Infinite could never have en- 
tered it. But, if the soul be but a spark from the eternal 
flame, a golden thread, torn from the embroidered robe 
of the Infinite, may not the spark, may not the thread, 
reveal the character of the Source whence it came? 

We shall find, then, the secret intention of life, the 
ideal of the world, in the human spirit. Man reveals 
himself in his work, his ambitions, his aspirations, his 
prayers, his sins, his hopes, his fears, his joys, and his 
sorrows. Man, if finite in achievement, is infinite in 
his promise, his potentiality. When it would seem that 
he had measured his orbit, a Cesar, a Socrates, a Jesus, 
a Shakespeare, a Goethe appears. And even in these 
great souls there are reserves of potentiality. Was 
Shakespeare exhausted when he conceived Macbeth or 
Hamlet? Was Raphael, when he painted the Sistine 
Madonna? When came this potentiality so marvellous, 
so mysterious, infinite? But it may be said that I am 
speaking of exceptional souls. This is true, yet modern 
science has shown us the unity of human nature. There 
is not a dream or aspiration, not a beautiful or heroic 
deed, not a sacrifice whereof a high soul is capable, but 
may be paralleled in the most common human life. 

What, then, is this feeling within my soul, so deep, so 
strangé, so incompatible? Is it myself or not. myself? 
What is that part which is not myself? Why cannot I 
break through the wall of tradition or habit and come to 
the full disclosure? ‘There is in me, under me, over me, 
a nexus of ideas, influences. I would know their meaning. 
On these beautiful nights I gaze up into the mystery 
and spirituality of the stars. But I find an equal mystery 
and spirituality in myself, in the beatings of my own soul. 

Let us, if we can, analyze some of these feelings, com- 
mon to all of us, and see if they are an intimation of a 
directing Intelligence. In making an analysis of these 
affections of our nature, we come immediately upon the 
persistence of the moral law within us. The philosopher 
Kant was not more impressed by the infinity of the starry 
heavens than by the infinity of this moral law within us, 
It is said, however, by thinkers like Buckle, Maudsley, 
Letourneau, and others, that the moral law is an evolu- 
tionary product. 

Grant that the moral law is an evolutionary growth, 
does that miscredit its authority or divinity? Is the elm- 
tree whose Gothic arches shade an acre less majestic and 
beautiful because it has grown from a tiny seed? Is not 
a diamond a diamond, even if it comes out of a dust heap? 
And is the glory of the moral law dimmed because it 
has travelled over the long evolutionary road? There 
was no step in that long journey when the ideal was not 
present, even if latent. Whence came that ideal? 
What has kept it alive in the biologic, social, political, 
intellectual, religious life of man? For the moral law 
has never completely crumbled in any human being. 

Thackeray in ‘‘Vanity Fair” has painted his principal 
character, ‘‘Becky Sharpe,” without a single redeeming 
human trait. Becky Sharpe is non-human. For, as 
there never was one who is all good, I think there never 
was one who is all bad. Even in a Thersites there is 
something to which a moral appeal may be made. In 
the most sordid, frozen heart we shall find blooming at 
least one tiny flower of the ideal. Before even the most 
wicked lies the path to apotheosis. If the moral law 
were to crumble, religion would become fashion, money 
would be the only measure, human brotherhood a phrase, 
the rights of man a reminiscence, and the love of science, 
the hunger for truth, would only be a memory. But the 
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moral law does not crumble. Why is it so persistent? 
What Hand wrote this law in indelible characters on 
the plastic nature of the soul? 

I have come to believe that unconquerable ideal or 
aspiration we call religion an intimation of God. In 
some form, lower or higher, it has existed in-all races of 
men. What is this invincible aspiration, this passion 
for the perfect, but God’s heart-beat in us? 

I am filled with awe when I see how the cold economic, 
practical Chinese espoused Buddhism, the most mystical 
of all religions. It proves that even in that stolid race 
there glow the fires of the ideal. And the Chinese have 
developed saints who are worthy to rank with Saint Fran- 
cis d’Assisi. The soul of the Chinese is not a tabula 
rasa; it is fire, it is flame, it is a receptivity of the divine. 
What is this fire, this yearning in us? It is not of our- 
selves. It must have a real source. 

This ideal has expressed itself in art, in song, in litera- 
ture, in science, in human hearts, in all ages of the world. 
In the ‘‘Confessions’’ we see this yearning, ideal in Rous- 
seau, as well as an attraction for vice. And are we not 
all Rousseaus? What is it in us that fights against this 
ingrained, this inherited selfishness which has come 
down to us through a long biological history? It is 
religion, this passion for the perfect. But what keeps 
this passion alive in us? What keeps faith in a divine 
ideal which humanity pursues through innumerable lapses 
and falls? Does not this persistent ideal lead back to a 
real Power, even if of the methods of that Power we 
are profoundly ignorant? 

My faith has come back to me through the organon of 
experience. There must be a golden mean between a 
frigid materialism and a tropical mysticism. I am 
confident that the errors into which a Francis of Assisi, 
a Saint Bernard, a Luther, a Newton, a Spinoza, may 
fall, do not vitiate their testimony on the high things of 
the spirit. Because Socrates, Jesus, and Pascal had 
their trances, can we deny the originality of their 
thought, the greatness and nobility of their souls? 

I freely admit also that man has come along the ma- 
terial road from the slime of some extinct sea, from 
some unicellular organism,—a long, long journey. But 
man is not matter, he is man. He has risen to self- 
consciousness, and between him and the most intelligent 
animal there is a bridgeless chasm. I say that man has 
self-consciousness; but he has another power even more 
marvellous which I call the God-consciousness, 

There is in us a strange double consciousness, a deeper 
consciousness, in which our consciousness roots. It in- 
termingles with ours, and in passing through our mind is 
transmuted into truth, through our conscience into right, 
through our affections into love, and through our im- 
agination into beauty. Great souls have had this double 
consciousness,—Plato, Jesus, Saint Francis, Luther, 
Spinoza, Wesley, Emerson. The superiority of Jesus 
was the lucid consciousness he had of God. ‘‘I and my 
Father are one,’’ he said. It was Emerson’s superiority. 
‘‘T am constrained every moment,”’ he says, ‘‘to acknowl- 
edge a higher origin for events than the will I call my 
own.’ I do not mean to affirm that these great souls 
possessed exclusive privileges. No. God was revealed 
before Jesus: he was revealed in Saint Paul, Saint Augus- 
tine, Mohammed, Luther. He is revealed to-day in many 
a pure and humble heart. Why should I doubt the 
testimony of sincere, simple, and honest souls? That 
God dwells in man and is conscious through man, and 
that man dwells in God and is conscious through God, 
is science as well as experience. Jesus said, ‘‘ Blessed 
are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.”’ And do 
not the humble-hearted often know, without the culture 
of the schools, what the thinkers may have slowly and 
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painfully acquired? Has not this been our own ex- 
perience? Have we not known at times an undercurrent 
of unconscious influence to direct us to something far 
better than our own thought? Often common men and 
women have souls more open, more crystalline, than 
those of the learned. Scholars, philosophers, thinkers, 
do not always teach us the deep things of the spirit. 
Policy so often seems to petrify their sympathies. 

And thus by communion with the great and pure, 
by listening to the humble-hearted and the sincere, by 
putting myself in sympathy with the largest science, 
and above all by the revelation and the needs of my 
own soul, there has come to me a renewal of faith. Prayer 
has become a reality, for I have found that one who has 
really prayed rises up a better man. I know now my 
accusations and reproaches of God, which sprang from 
a sense of justice, were more pleasing to him than the 
recitation of a multitude of formal prayers. I know 
not, I cannot know, the inscrutable secret of the universe ; 
but I feel there is a Bosom of infinite goodness on which 
I may fall. I do not see how there can be happiness or 
hope, unless there is the confidence that the universe is 
well designed. as Yi 

I think I have felt as deeply as most the awful miseries 
of life, the sorrows of humanity. With Buddha I have 
felt the nothingness of all things, those seductive dreams 
of the heart which lead only to despair and ruin. Yet 
I saw that despair in the presence of an object infinitely 
high is a species of elevation, and that a great doubt is 
nobler than a petty belief. 

And so gradually I have risen to the faith that the 
constitution of the universe is essentially sound, that 
things are making for righteousness, love, and beauty. 
I have come back to the conception of the infinite mean- 
ing of human life. 

But I make no profession of solving the divine secret. 
God may have his problems as we have ours. Perhaps 
we may assist in bringing out the perfect melody and 
meaning of the world. Perhaps it may be our high 
privilege to help and gladden God. 


JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 


Che Pulpit, 


The Religion of Jesus. 


BY REV. W. H. RAMSAY. 


Her sins, which are many, are forgiven; for she loved much.— 
LUKE Vii. 47. 


Love took up the harp of Life, and smote on all the chords with might ; 
Smote the chord of Self, that, trembling, passed in music out of sight. 
—TENNYSON. 


In the midst of so much confusion and _ perplexity 
about questions relating to religion, nothing is more 
helpful than to turn to the words of Jesus and find what 
he taught and believed. We shall find little difficulty 
in doing this if we confine ourselves to the first three 
Gospels. If we include the Fourth Gospel, we shall in- 
troduce an eletnent of difficulty and confusion. The 
Fourth Gospel sets forth a wonderful philosophy about 
Jesus and his mission, and it relates incidentally some of 
the events in the life of Jesus. But for a simple state- 
ment of the words of Jesus himself, apart from any theo- 
logical theory about Jesus, we must turn to the other 
Gospels. There is unquestionably much in these narra- 
tives besides the words of Jesus, much that betokens 
misapprehension and misconstruction on the part of 
those that heard him, and an attempt to interpret his 
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words and deeds as a confirmation of the materialistic 
hopes and expectations of his followers. But the utter- 
ances of Jesus himself on the great and vital questions 
of spiritual religion are so exalted and so self-evident that 
we shall find no difficulty in discovering them. 

What does Jesus teach about God, about Man, about 
Sin and Righteousness, about Redemption, about the 
kingdom of God upon earth? We might include other 
questions, such as the nature of Divine Revelation, the 
Church and its Sacraments and Rites, etc. But these 
are minor and subordinate matters. 

What does Jesus teach about God? Strange to say, 
Jesus has nothing to state about God, after the manner 
of the theologians and creeds. He entered upon no 
metaphysical discussion about the nature of God. He 
never mentions the doctrine of a Trinity. ‘‘He had un- 
questioned faith in God as a living, conscious, intelligent 
agent. This faith came to him by inheritance, and was 
received by him as the indispensable and indisputable 
presupposition of all religion.” Jesus took the highest 
thought about God in the Hebrew religion, the concep- 
tion of God as the Eternal Father of men, and expanded 
and purified it. He interpreted this idea by his own 
sublime and spotless moral consciousness. He saw the 
truth of the Divine Fatherhood through the medium of 
his own loving and righteous soul. The thought of God 
as the ever-present Spirit of righteousness and love was 
a constantly besetting thought with Jesus. He lived 
and moved and had his being in this consciousness of the 
Father’s presence. He saw the ceaseless operation of 
the Father’s love and goodness and ‘care for all things. 
The whole universe was encompassed by the Father’s 
love. He loves and pities and provides for all. Even 
his wicked and unthankful and prodigal children are 
provided for. His rain descends and his sun shines for 
the evil and the good alike. 

Jesus did not think of the Father as a far-off and in- 
accessible Deity, but as a near and indwelling Presence. 
He did not offer any explanation of the mystery of this 
wonderful truth: he simply believed it, and lived and 
wrought and taught with this thought perpetually in 
his mind, with its inspiration in his soul. God was a 
living reality to Jesus. 

What did Jesus teach about Man? The thought of 
Jesus about man and human nature might be summarized 
in the words, ‘‘Man is the child of God.”’ This truth had 
been expressed by others before Jesus, but it had never 
been taught in the way that Jesus taught it. No prophet 
or teacher before Jesus had ever drawn such inferences 
from the belief, or made it the basis of such an appeal to 
man’s faith in his own spiritual and moral possibilities. 
Jesus shows everywhere that he had a deep and unshaken 


faith in the essential divineness and worth of all men, . 


whatever man’s character might be, whatever the out- 
ward and accidental deformity of the life. No matter 
' how far the prodigal might have wandered from his 
father’s home, he was still his father’s child. He might 
deny his birthright and eat with the swine, but the 
father’s love never ceases and never wanes. 

Jesus’ faith in the essential divineness of man is shown 
in his treatment of all men, especially of the outcast and 
the sinner. He loved the outcast, the fallen, ‘‘the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel.” He had compassion upon 
them, because he knew how they had been tempted, 
how they had been taught and brought up, how they 
had been neglected and left to wander ‘‘like sheep with- 
out a shepherd,” losing themselves in the wilderness 
and missing the true goal of life. Oh, the divine com- 
passion of Jesus for man, the deep-veined humanity, 
the eternal love of the Father breathing through him 
and looking out through his pure eyes! It is this that 
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has made his name forever blessed, and turned the hearts 
of the lost and fallen sons of men to him as the dearest 
pledge and symbol of the eternal love and compassion 
that is at the heart and is the great heart of the world. 

What does Jesus say about sin? Strange to say, 
very little. Jesus never speaks about sin in a formal or 
theological way. He saw it: he felt its presence and 
witnessed its degradation of the lives of men. He saw 
it as the negation of goodness, as the absence of the 
abundant life, the blindness of the lost child, the impo- 


.tence of the ignorant and foolish, wounding themselves 


against the terrible rocks of the world. But of ‘‘original 
sin,’’ of ‘‘total depravity,” of a ‘‘fall of the race in Adam,” 
of ‘‘imputed guilt,’ of those doctrines of sin that form 
the basis of the entire theological ‘‘scheme of salvation,” 
there is not a syllable from the lips of Jesus. 

Jesus everywhere and always assumes the essential 
divineness of the human soul. The lost sheep belongs 
to the fold of the Good Shepherd; the lost coin, though 
battered and bruised, is of precious metal, and bears the 
image and superscription of the king; the lost boy— 
the prodigal—is his father’s child, no matter how far 
he has wandered or how deep his moral degradation. 

What does Jesus teach about ‘‘Salvation’’? How is 
the lost restored? How is the prodigal brought back 
to his father’s home? 

What does Jesus say about this? Is there any elabo- 
rate creed, or any creed, to be accepted? Does he tell 
us of any scheme of salvation or of any atoning sacrifice? 
Not asingle word. The whole thing is simple and natural, 
and true to the fundamental facts and laws of the moral 
and spiritual constitution of man. Take the parable of 
the ‘‘lost sheep” and the ‘‘prodigal son.’’ How does 
the good shepherd seek his lost sheep? How does the 
Father restore the lost child? 

The divine mercy and love seeks and influences the 
children of men in countless ways. God seeks man in 
the very fact that sin itself is foreign to man’s higher 
nature. ‘The life of sin, of alienation from goodness, 
is a disappointment. Its pleasures are apples of Sodom. 
The evil course, in the end, exhausts itself. The prodigal 
gets to the end of his resources: then he recalls that he 
is his father’s child. It is so with all kinds of sin, In the 
laws of man’s moral and spiritual being, it is ordained 
that there shall be a reaction of the divine, the good in 
man, against the evil within and around him. I do not 
know how far men may go toward destroying the possi- 
bilities of good in themselves. No finite mind can dog- 
matize on such a question. I only know that Jesus 
never despaired, and that he teaches us to despair of 
no tian. 

In seeking and restoring sinful men to their true lives, 
the ministry of a loving and sympathetic humanity has 
the largest place of any other instrumentality. It is a 
continuation of the ministry of Jesus. His ministry 
was not in his words alone: it was chiefly in his wonder- 
ful personality. His gentleness, his faith in man, in- 
spired faith and hope and courage in those he ministered 
to. Men are sought and found through goodness and 
love and pity in their fellow-men. Jesus said: ‘‘Do good, 
despairing of no man”; ‘‘Be merciful, even as your 
Father in heaven is merciful”’; ‘‘If ye forgive men their 
trespasses, your heavenly Father will forgive you.’ 
Make the heavenly Father real to men by being incarna- 
tions of his love and goodness. 

The love of God is seen chiefly in love and pity in the 
heart of man. 

In the ancient liturgy of the Church there is a phrase 
that says, ‘‘God hath given power and commandment 
to his ministers to declare and pronounce to his people, 
being penitent, the absolution and remission of their 
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sins.’ There is a wonderful truth in those ancient words. 
God hath given such power, not to ordained clergymen 
alone, but to every sympathetic and ministering soul. 
The law of divine forgiveness and spiritual renewal is 
the central law of the evangel of Jesus. 

I stand by the side of a man in the spiritual agony of 
remorse. He has drunk the horrible cup of iniquity. 
He is sin-sick. He feels the crushing burden of his own 
wrong-doing. He longs for deliverance, for ease of 
conscience, for a sense of divine forgiveness. He is 
sorry for his sin. The inward darkness of his soul has 
projected itself upon the heavens. He thinks that God 
is angry with him, He is afraid of his Father. 

The message to such is that the Father’s love and 
grace are waiting to receive and to renew him, that God 
‘“‘waiteth to be gracious.”” If a man is truly sorry for 
his sin, and wants to lead a new life, I can say to him: 
Thy sins are forgiven. Go in peace, and sin no more. 
God is your Father, and in that name there is eternal 
confidence and ground for faith in his forgiving love. 
In the very act of believing this, love springs up in the 
soul, and the peace that passeth understanding takes 
the place of doubt and fear, 

Love re-creates the soul, and the man becomes ‘‘a new 
creation.’”’ He begins to live a new life and to fight a 
winning battle with sin and temptation. He knows 
and feels that a power is in him that is all sufficient for 
every need and every emergency of his life. 

All this is of the free grace and love of the Father. 
‘‘Not by works of righteousness that we have done, but 
according to his mercy he saves us.”’ 

The relation of a child to a father does not stand upon 
any legal formality: it is not conditioned upon any 
service that may be done by the child. This is pre- 
eminently true of the relation between the Heavenly 
Father and his human children. ; 

The love and grace of God come through no contract. 
St. Paul tells of those who live as servants in the Father’s 
house. Their spirit is one of bondage, not of joyous 
trust and spiritual freedom. The effort to obtain the 
sense of forgiveness and spiritual peace and joy by a 
diligent discharge of duty either leaves the tender con- 
science in doubt and fear, because ‘‘the commandment 
is so exceeding broad” that at best man’s endeavors 
must be imperfect, or else it leads to Pharisaic self-com- 
placency. It turns the moral life into a legal routine 
of duty. Between that kind of legal service which we 
may render under hope of winning God’s favor, and the 
free service to which we are constrained by the sense of 
divine sonship and love, the distance is immeasurable. 
It is to Jesus that the world is indebted for showing us 
this, and enabling us to pass from the state of servile 
obedience to a God whom we fear, to the joyous service 
of a Father whom we love. We accept this view of the 
relation between our souls and God upon the authority 
of Jesus as our great Master and Leader in the things of 
the spirit, as from one who stands supremely above us 
in spiritual insight. Love creates a loving and obedient 
life. It destroys selfishness from the heart. It makes 
character; and character is salvation, in this and in all 
worlds, 

The kingdom of heaven on earth is the kingdom of 
love, a society of men and women who live the loving 
and Christ-like life; who believe that this is God’s world, 
and who live upon this principle every day; who believe 
that all men are brothers and sons of God, and act toward 
all men as if they really believed this. 

These principles of the religion of Jesus are gaining 
more and more in the world, in spite of all that appears 
to the contrary. The kingdom of God is surely coming 
on earth. 
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The Fatherhood of God, the Brotherhood of Man, 
the moral and spiritual Leadership of Jesus, Salvation 
by Character, inspired by love, the Progress of Mankind 
onward and upward forever,—this is the faith of es- 
sential and spiritual Christianity; and some day it will 
be accepted as the true interpretation of the religion of 
Jesus. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


A Forgotten Martyr, 


The members of the Unitarian Historical Society 
were taken by surprise at their annual meeting when 
Rev. Henry Williamson of Dundee told us the very 
curious story of the banishment of Rev. Fyshe-Palmer 
to Botany Bay, and the story of the exhuming of his 
body and its burial somewhere in the neighborhood of 
Boston. 

Nothing could illustrate more sadly the almost ab- 
solute indifference of the American people to history 
than the fact that the names of Muir and Fyshe-Palmer 
are now wholly forgotten here. We have not thus far 
succeeded in finding where was the place of interment, 
although our Scotch friends know that Rev. Mr. Buck- 
minster conducted the religious service on the occasion 
of his burial. This is all the more pathetic because the 
grandfathers of the men of the present generation spoke 
at their school exhibitions passages from the speech of 
Muir when he was tried in Scotland, which had been 
copied for their purpose in the Columbian Orator. 

Muir was unfortunately present in Paris the day be- 
fore the execution of Louis XVI. He had scarcely left 
home for Paris when an indictment was served at his 
father’s house in Edinburgh, summoning him to appear 
for trial on the 21st of January, 1793. He was to be 
tried because he was a member of the society called the 
“Friends of the People.’’ Muir did not return to Scot- 
land in time to meet the indictment, and the sentence 
of outlawry was pronounced against him. But he did 
return to face his accusers in July, was arrested at Starn- 
drear, and was imprisoned in the Talbooth. His trial 
before what was called the Scotch Court began on the 
30th of August. ‘‘It seems to be true that a Western 
horse thief has a better chance for a fair trial before 
Judge Lynch than was vouchsafed to Muir. When the 
roll of the jurymen was called, it proved that the whole 
fifteen were members of the association opposed to re- 
form, or officers, placemen, or pensioners under the 
crown. He protested against this; but the jury unani- 
mously found him guilty of the crimes of which he was 
accused, and he was sentenced to fourteen years’ trans- 
portation.” 

In rapid succession there followed trials of other mem- 
bers of the club of the Sons of Liberty. Some of the 
members were outlawed, and others were sentenced to 
short terms of imprisonment; but Mr. Fyshe-Palmer, 
with whom we are specially interested just now, did not 
escape so easily. He was not a Scotchman, but an 
Englishman from Bedfordshire. He was graduated at 
Cambridge, where he was a Bachelor of Arts, Master of 
Arts, and a Bachelor of Divinity. 

A short time after taking his last degree, in the year 
1782, when he was in his thirty-fifth year, he abandoned 
the Church of England after having served as a curate 
in Surrey. This abandonment of the Church was due 
to his embracing the doctrines of the Unitarians. The 
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sincerity of his conversion seems to be tested by the 
sacrifices he made. He went to Scotland where he was 
placed in charge of the Unitarian Chapel in Montrose. 
Afterward he removed to Dundee, where he took charge 
of the Unitarian chapel there. 

When he was tried, he was charged with writing and 
publishing an address to the people which had proceeded 
from the Society of the Friends of the People at Dundee. 
‘His theological creed was enough to crush him.’’ He 
had been a friend or correspondent of Muir. His en- 
thusiasm may very possibly have delivered from the 
pulpit or the club important and, as they were then 
considered, dangerous political opinions. But on this 
trial this was neither proved nor attempted. ‘The prose- 
cution confined itself to the writing and publishing of 
the Dundee address to the people. One of the witnesses 
for the crown avowed that he had written the address. 
It proved that Palmer had revised it for the press, amend- 
ing the spelling and grammar; but it further appeared 
that in so doing he had struck out some inflammatory 
passages altogether, and had softened the language of 
others. The jury with one voice declared him guilty, 
and the court ordered and adjudged that the prisoner 
“should be transported for seven years.” 

In accordance with these two sentences, Muir and 
Palmer were sent to London and imprisoned in one of 
the hulks at Woolwich. Among those who hastened to 
visit them in the hulks, and to get up a subscription in 
their behalf, were Dr. Priestley and Mr. Lindsey. ‘The 
severity of the punishment and the insufficiency of the 
evidence against them were enough to challenge the 
attention of Parliament. The distinguished’ Mr. Adam 
of the Blair-Adam family brought the matter before 
Parliament with the assistance of Sheridan and other 
liberal members. The subject occupied in one house and 
the other two evenings of debate, which are reported 
at considerable length in the Annual Register for 1794. 
But the Tory government of that day was all powerful, 
and Adam’s motion was negatived by 171 against 32. 

It is pleasant to observe that Lord Stanhope, although 
he was alone in the House of Lords, advocated their 
case there. All such efforts failed, and at the end of 
April the ‘‘Surprise,’’ the convict ship, sailed for New 
South Wales. When they arrived at Port Jackson, 


they were treated with great kindness by the governor. 


Houses were allotted to Muir and Palmer near to each 
other. Palmer wrote to his friends that they had no 
cause to complain of any want of civility or attention. 

It is here, in 1795, that our Boston Capt. Dorr appears 
in the story. On the 15th of February, in the ‘‘Otter,”’ 
he anchored in the cove of Sydney. It was afterward 
supposed that he had been sent out by the United States 
government. ‘This was not true; but he was asked if, 
when he got to sea, he should find a person who had been 
sent out for political offence, he should feel it his duty 
to put back. Capt. Dorr said no. And what followed 
was that, after th’s vessel had got well to sea, Muir ap- 
peared on the quarter deck. Capt. Dorr at once took 
him into the cabin, placed his wardrobe at his disposal, 
and did everything to make him comfortable. Poor 
Muir was captured at sea after that time, and his fate 
cannot be recorded here. Palmer lived two years be- 
yond the term of his transportation. He attempted to 
go home in a timber vessel; but the ship proved leaky, 
and after curious adventures they ran into what is now 
our island of Guam. The Spaniards seized the vessel 
and made the passengers and crew prisoners of war, 
but otherwise treated them with hospitality. After 
living with them for eighteen months, Palmer died of 
dysentery in the beginning of June, 1802. 

Here, however, again it proved that blood was thicker 
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than water. Capt. Balch, in another American vessel, 
having touched at Guam, was permitted to bring away 
Palmer’s body, and that body was buried somewhere 
in the neighborhood of Boston, with religious services 
conducted by Dr. Buckminster. When Mr. William- 
son addressed us at King’s Chapel, he asked us where 
those religious services were held. So far as I know no 
one has been able to answer that question. And no one 
seems to know where the body of this Scotch martyr to 
his opinion lies. 

It is interesting, however, to observe that, according 
to the fullest accounts of his trial, Palmer would prob- 
ably have escaped the cruelty of the Scotch court had 
he not been a Unitarian. Unitarianism was not the 
fashion in Scotland then. 

In the Life of Robert Burns the reader will find more 
than one allusion to the early political sympathy of the 
Scotch with the French, and Robert Burns himself was 
in danger in the course of these trials. As I said in these 
columns a few weeks ago, I conducted the funeral ser- 
vice of Adam Lindsey, another of the Scotch liberals who 
fled from such persecution and established himself in 
the city of Washington about the year 1794. 

Whether this article ought to be called Good News or 
not may be doubted by the inquiring mind, but certainly 
it is good news that in 1905 no government in the world, 
excepting Russia, dares do what William Pitt and his 
friends dared do then. Epwarp EH. HALE. 


Spiritual Life, 


He needs no other rosary whose thread of life is strung 
with beads of love and thought.—Perszan. 


wl 


The good man loves all men. He loves to speak of 
the good of others. Love of man is chief of all the 
virtues. The mean man sows that himself or his friends 
may reap, but the love of the perfect man is universal — 


Confuctus. 
& 


I know of nothing to give unfailing moral energy to 
the mind but a living faith in a being of infinite perfec- 
tions, and who is always with us to aid, strengthen, re- 
ward, reprove, chasten, and guide to immortality— 
William E. Channing. 

rd 


Humility is the source of all true greatness: pride is 
ever impatient, ready to be offended. He who thinks 
nothing is due to him, never thinks himself ill treated: 
true meekness is not mere temperament, for this is only 
softness or weakness.—Fénélon. 


& 


The soul is made for God, and never finds rest till it 
returns to him again. When God and the soul meet, 
there will follow contentment. God, simply considered, 
is not all our happiness, but God as trusted in, and Christ 
as we are made one with him.—Szbbes. 


ad 


Lord, I have shut my door, 
Shut out life’s busy cares and fretting noise, 
Here in this silence they intrude no more; 
Speak thou, and heavenly joys 
Shall fill my heart with music sweet and calm, 
A holy psalm, 
_—M. E. Atkinson, 
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To Elizabeth. 


Sweet and warm is the summer’s breath, 
Warm and wide is the summer’s sea; 

But the heart of the summer I find in thee, 
Barefoot baby, Elizabeth ! 


Little brown legsand dimpled feet, 

Little brown dimpled arms and hands, 
Child of the sun, child of the sands, 

What hath the summer so sweet, so sweet! 


Little brown face where merriment plays, 
Soft blown hair in a golden mist, 

Sweet little lips so newly kissed, 

Dear little voice and darling ways. 


All that babyhood means, thou art; 
More than summer can give, thou hast; 
Love lies hid in thy tiny past 
And thy unrolled future, dear little heart! 
— Edith Colby Banfield, in ‘‘The Place of My Desire.’ 


Tuskegee and its Work.* 


BY ROSCOE CONKLING BRUCE, 


iz 

The productive work of Tuskegee is 
fundamental pedagogically, and deserves 
careful attention.” For twenty-three years 
the institution has been in process of con- 
struction, and has relied almost wholly 
upon the student body for skilled and un- 
skilled labor. To display the effectiveness 
of this labor and the opportunities the stu- 
dents have for applying the principles learned 
in their industrial and academic classes, 
it may be worth while to describe a few of 
the products of a few of the shops last year. 

The brick-yard made two million one 
hundred thousand bricks. The contrast 
between the bricks in Cassedy Hall, one of the 
eatlier buildings, and the bricks in Douglass 
Hall, recently completed, exhibits the nota- 
ble advance made in this industry. The 
improvement is due to the fact that the 
Cassedy Hall bricks were laboriously made 
by hand (at the rate of 8,900 per day of 
ten hours), whereas the Douglass Hall 
bricks were made by steam machinery (at 
the rate of 30,000 per day). Moreover, the 
bricklayers have been increasing their ef- 
ficiency from year to year. Anent the use 
of moderri ‘machinery at the brick-yard, 
it is interesting to note that, whereas in 
the old days boys were assigned to the brick- 
yard vt et armis, now the waiting list of 
eager applicants is a yard long! 

These bricks were laid by the masonry 
division, which last year completed four 
large buildings,—the Huntington Memorial 
Building, Douglass Hall, the Office Build- 
ing, and Emery Dormitory No. 1. In addi- 
tion the division almost completed Emery 
Dormitory No. 2, and did much other brick- 
work such as that on cottages and the build- 
ing of a new pumping-station. 

The carpenters follow and work along 
with the brick-masons. Most of the wood- 
work on the buildings mentioned—and an 
immense amount it was, some of it very 
intricate—and an infinite number of other 
jobs have been by the students in the divi- 
sion of carpentry. 

The roofs put on by the carpenters are 
covered with tin by the students of the tin- 
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smithing division. Besides 105 coffee-pots, 
394 dippers, 423 dust-pans, 446 slop-pans, 
763 buckets, and other tinware innumerable 
in kind and quantity, this division made 
6,375 square feet of gutters and valleys. 

During the year the division of electricity 
installed one 7-kilowatt dynamo for street 
lighting, removing the street lights from 
a large monocycle alternator to a small 
dynamo, kept in operation in twenty-seven 
buildings a total of 1,717 lights, and in- 
stalled lights in Douglass Hall, Emery Dor- 
mitories Nos. 1 and 2, and the Academic 
Building. For this division the crowning 
achievement for the year was the installa- 
tion of one 150-kilowatt dynamo. 

Even more significant is the year’s work 
of the steam and engineering division. Its 
foundry turned out 9 tons of weights for 
buildings, 11 tons of castings for machin- 
ery, stoves, boilers, agricultural imple- 
ments, etc., besides the casting for 250 iron 
beds for the dormitories. The division 
filled an important order from the German 
government for castings for cotton-gin ma- 
chinery. Moreover, the division repaired 
40 pieces of machinery for other divisions, 
including metal-working, agricultural and 
steam machinery. 

You see that, although I have purposely 
dealt with only a handful of Tuskegee’s 
shops, I have nevertheless dealt with a 
large number of trades, and that each stu- 
dent may learn, and often does learn, more 
than one trade. The student in the ma- 
sonry division regularly learns what in the 
North and in the urban South constitute 
two distinct trades,—lathing and_plaster- 
ing, and brick-masonry. Similarly, engi- 
neering is distinct from the work of the 
machinist, and the machinist may be a 
“vise-hand” or a ‘‘machine-tool’’ man. 
Finally, the steam-fitter is distinct from 
the other three. But at Tuskegee the same 
boy attains moderate skill in the four trades. 
In addition to these, moulding, casting, and 
plumbing are taught in the machine and 
engineering division, The Tuskegee boy 
does not put all his eggs in one basket: he 
is equipped for earning his living under the 
actual industrial conditions of the South. 
Tuskegee teaches the principles that under- 
lie the trades and industries, and she sup- 
plies that abundant and costly practice 
which is after all the making of the work- 
man. 

I despair of giving you any adequate 
impression of the extent and _ significance 
of Tuskegee farming operation, However, 
a brief description of a horse-back ride over 
the farm may not be amiss. 

Even the car-window student of Southern 
life is familiar with the hang-dog aspect 
of what passes in the Black Belt of Ala- 
bama for a farm. Forty ill-kempt acres of 
sand; an old gray mule, stupid, lank, 
and underfed; a rusty plough, heavy and 
ill-contrived; an illiterate negro, recklessly 
good-natured, who knows no crop but cot- 
ton, and scarce knows that, with a slatternly 
wife, lucky if robust, four or five meagrely 


|clad, hungry-eyed children, and a yelping 


yellow dog,—these serve with too great 
justice as a sign and symbol of farming in 
the Black Belt, 
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But one August morning I went horse- 
back riding with the superintendent of the 
Tuskegee Institute Farm on his daily tour of 
inspection. A keen-faced, calculating man 
he is, spare, but enduring, with clear eyes 
always looking, always seeing, always not- 
ing, with an incisive, high voice that means 
business, with a mind whose thought is 
clear and quick and straight, well-balanced 
with circumspection, well-ballasted with 
fact, with a high-geared energy of one who 
is up and doing betimes. 

On our right I remarked two great fields 
of sugar cane, green and waving. ‘“‘A rather 
good crop,’ vouchsafed my guide. The 
crop represented what energy and intelli- 
gence—the energy and intelligence of men 
of the same blood as that of the typical, 
illiterate, and improvident negro farmer of 
the Black Belt—can do, are doing, have vis- 
ibly achieved with land apparently done 
to death by ignorance and thriftlessness. 

“How many acres in your farm?” I vent- 
ured. 

“Including 1,600 acres of woodland, 
2,500,—nearly all of it new land; that is 
to say, land recently acquired by the school, 
but old and worn out because hitherto re- 
garded as a cotton mine.” 

In that crisp phrase the average Black 
Belt farmer regards the unresting soil frankly 
as a mine from which to extract indefinite 
nuggets of cotton stored beneath its surface. 
According to Tuskegee doctrine enunciated 
by Mr. Washington on the Northern plat- 
form, and (what is more to the point) ac- 
cording to Tuskegee practice worked out 
on this farm, the soil is a laboratory in which, 
guided, by scientific principles, alertness 
may with patient energy assemble the con- 
ditions necessary for divers bouncing crops. 

These ideas were re-enforced by what 
we saw at the truck farm into which we now 
turned our eager horses. 

Here we met the manager, Brown, a Tus- 
kegee graduate, or, more exactly, a former 
student of the school whose powers in the 
academic studies -did not balance his abili- 
ties in the industrial. But last year the 
principal decided that by capable manage- 
ment of this beautiful garden the man had 
quite atoned for his literary failure. This 
truck farm, great though its product be,— 
and its product, including this season 5,000 
bushels of sweet potatoes and 26,000 dozen 
onions, is prodigious,—is no mere produc- 
tive enterprise, or, better, its products are 
in part material and in part spiritual; for 
fundamentally it is a school-room. Here 
a great many boys and a few girls learn the 
essentials of gardening and some of the more 
delicate tricks of that engrossing art. 

After scrutinizing the work of the groups 
of student gardeners, and giving Mr. Brown 
some orders that were more than Greek to 
me, my companion reined up his horse from 
nibbling a delicious stalk of corn, and, with 
a wave of the hand to me, started off. 

Up the road we went at a brisk: trot. 
This road, by the way, is a county insti- 
tution which the school at its own expense 
has put in excellent trim, because the road 
runs for at least a mile through the centre 
of this section of the farm. On both sides 
have been planted trees; and in a few years, 
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when the trees have grown high enough to 
afford a grateful shade, to drive down that 
road will be a delight. On our right was a 
great field of corn sweeping from one end to 
the other of this division of the farm,—a 
magnificent spectacle as it waved and tossed 
in the sunlight and glistened and dimpled 
and gleamed. On the left the superintend- 
ent pointed out herds of cattle grazing in 
fenced lots on the stubble of an oat crop as 
vast as the corn. The school owns 160 
milch cows, 64 calves, 94 yearlings and 
two-year olds, and 8 growing bulls,—every 
one vigorous, sleek, and fine,—and in addi- 
tion 235 beef cattle which are being fat- 
tened to sustain hungry boys and girls in 
their life and labor. The grazing herds 
consisted of thorough-bred Shorthorns in- 
troduced from Pennsylvania, Guernseys 
from New York, Jerseys both thorough- 
bred and grade, a few Holsteins, and an 
infusion of Devon, Durham, and Ayrshire 
blood. 

After travelling this section of the farm, 
we hastened to the other section by a well- 
graded road over school land. 

Here on both sides of the road were great, 
generous plots of sweet potatoes. Down 
the hill to our right we caught a glimpse 
of the relics of a strawberry patch. Beyond 
the ghostly abode of the strawberries my 
eyes feasted on the glorious orchard with 
its pear-trees, its plum-trees, and, o’ertop- 
ping all in my secret thought, its 6,000 peach- 
trees, many of which were deliciously fruit- 
ing. 

Down the sweeping circle of the broad 
road we went at a fox-trot past a little vine- 
yard of luscious Catawbas and Concords, 
and then up the steep hill at whose top 
many an unpremeditated squeal announced 
in no uncertain terms the presence of some 
7oo hogs. Hogs and filth, my previous ex- 
perience in the Black Belt had instructed 
me, are chemical affinities: and therefore 
imagine my delight to see the rows of little 
white sheds—the residence of the squealers 
—all clean and white and well ordered! 
Next came the barns with their 125 horses 
and mules, including 2 royal stallions, 14 
silly prancing colts, and 1 Spanish jackass 
rapt in speculation. 

The milk-white cow barns came next. 
In illustration of the comprehensive system 
which keeps this great farm, like some huge 
factory, always at the top notch of efficiency, 
my guide here explained to me the method 
adopted for feeding the milch herd. ‘The 
cows,” said he, “are known by their fruits; 
that is, fed according to milk flow.” In 
front of each stall—above which the name 
of the cow, whether Scriptural or secular 
Nellie, has been neatly inscribed by some 
student sign painter—hangs a neat billet 
with a number on it, “1” or “3” or “5,” to 
indicate the ration to be fed, No. 1 says 
that the cow’s milk flow is over two gallons 
a day, and No. 5 that it is less than three- 
fourths of a gallon. Cow No, 1 receives 
the reward of 5 pounds of cotton-seed meal 
with bran and green corn to match: cow 
No. 5 is thriftily allowed to go dry. The 
nutritive ratio—that is, the ratio of the 
flesh-forming nutrients to all the others— 


of the current daily ration was 1.54, that 
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being prescribed by Prof. Bailey of Cornell 
being 1.57. Thus, not a penny’s worth of 
corn or meal or bran is wasted. A system 
every whit as precise stands guard over 
every section and every process of the Tus- 
kegee Farm. 

Next came the cleanest dairy in the South, 
where Gordon, Brown’s classmate, com- 
pounds an odorless Cheddar that tastes 
famously well and as excellent cream cheese 
as ever refreshed wearied traveller in Neuf- 
chatel-en-Bray And last we galloped by 
the enormous poultry yards swarming with 
chickens and turkeys and ducks, and the 
little house where the incubators’ travail 
marked the end of the trip. 


Literature, 


THE CHILDREN OF Goop Fortune. 
C, Hanford Henderson. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.30.—This book has the 
good qualities which made the author’s 
novel John Percyfield so attractive and suc- 
cessful. They illustrate the beauty of sim- 
plicity, umselfishness, high moral ideals, 
and whatever goes to the making of a well- 
rounded character. The author’s definition 
of the title The Children of Good Fortune 
is original and winning; for they are not 
those who have wealth merely, with social 
rank and exceptional opportunities to win 
fame by great achievements in the com- 
mercial world, on the field of battle, or by 
feats of statesmanship. Good fortune is 
for those who have come into possession 
of themselves, have learned the best uses 
of their powers, and have been “trying to 
import into the daily affairs of life an at- 
mosphere of serious and abiding beauty.” 
But our author does more than to give us 
his decisions concerning the use and mean- 
ing of the gentle life. He gives the reasons 
for his decisions. Now it is much easier to 
tell what is wrong than it is to give reasons 
for our judgment. Even though our judg- 
ments may be always right, the reasons 
we render for them may commonly be wrong. 
This is an explanation of the fact that good 
men and women arrive at the same practi- 
cal conclusions concerning the quality of 
conduct and the proper ends of conduct, 
while they hold opinions which are as wide 
apart as the ends of the earth. We will not 
attempt to follow Mr- Henderson into all 
his arguments and defences, but simply state 
the fact that the ordinary student of ethics 
will find nearly every one of his beliefs chal- 
lenged, if not contradicted. Mr. Hender- 
son expects denial when he asserts that con- 
duct is to be judged wholly by its fruits. 
“Tn itself conduct is neither good nor bad,” 
No act ‘“‘is in itself either right or wrong.” 
“Strictly speaking morality does not know 
the meaning of such words as ‘merit’ and 
‘demerit,’ ‘responsibility,’ ‘obligation,’ ‘op- 
portunity,’ or even of that word which is 
supposed to be its peculiar possession,— 
the word of ‘duty.’” We might open a 
discussion concerning these and many other 
points made by the author; but it seems to 
us sufficient to say that the book is one of 
singular value, as a presentation of ideals 
and as an attractive picture of the good fort- 
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une which comes to those who live the gentle 
life in simplicity, modesty, and purity of 
heart. The general reader need not stop 
to thresh out the straw of ethical contro- 
versy in order to gather up as he passes the 
pearls of wisdom, of which every chapter is 
a full casket. 


FENRIS THE Wor. A ‘Tragedy. By 
Percy Mackaye. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company.—There is a really power- 
ful idea in this drama, and it is worked out 
with sufficient effectiveness to make us con- 
tinually wonder how it would succeed on 
the stage. If it lacks something of the con- 
summate stagecraft of Stephen Phillips, it 
also lacks a certain hard glitter, often dis- 
coverable, in that remarkable poet’s brilliant 
lines. For in fact there is an intense moral 
earnestness in Mr. Mackaye, and he has 
presented a striking idea with genuine 
nobleness. Evidently a student of the 
Eddas,—very often his verse following the 
short-lined metre of the poetic Edda,—the 
drama is thoroughly Northern in its spirit, 
with the strange, haunting gloom and terror 
of the Scandinavian mythology, as opposed 
to the warm, bright atmosphere of the myths 
of Greece. We foresee from the beginning 
that every one in the play must “dree his 
weird,’’ and that the ruin will be well-nigh 
universal. The gods themselves have en- 
tered into a conspiracy to bring destruction 
upon blind, unknowing man, who goes 
stumbling to his doom. ‘There is, however, 
one lightening of this otherwise intolerable 
burden through the hero’s learning that he 
must cease to destroy, and begin to con- 
struct,—to bring “admired harmony” out 
of all the wretched discord of his life. In- 
stead of the wild-beast spirit, he must be 
emancipated through self-control and self- 
renunciation. There are‘ very fine lines 
scattered through this poem :— 


“He listens to the stars behind the storm.’’ 


“Sweeter than measures of imagined song 
Before the harp is struck, your voice.” 


Or these lines about an apple-tree in bloom :— 


“A pale rose pyre of fragrance and of flame, 
Wherein, like sacrificial spirits, sit 
The tawny and vermilion birds, and strike 
Their silvery chants in unison, and hung 
Amid the tangled bloom, in murmurous 
choirs, 
The blazing gold bees shrill their mellow 
horns.” 


Or this, after murder has turned the bright 
spring day into a horror of darkness :—- 


“Who that saw his smile 
But thought ‘A star breaks’ ?—Now for us 


all dark 
A shape of clay. Oh, why should sudden 
love i 
Come like the tempest, and blot out from 
skies 


Of memory all golden yesterdays?” 


A man who can achieve such things as these 
has a future before him in which every stu- 
dent of the poetic drama must be, deeply 
interested. : 


CHINA IN LAW AND COMMERCE. By T. R. 
Jernigan. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $2.50 net.—These chapters about 
China give much information to members 
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of our Western civilization, to whom China 
long appeared a vast, unknown empire, un- 
related to the other nations of the world. 
In fifteen chapters we have here studies of 
government, law, courts, and taxation, guilds, 
business customs, banks, transit, and the 
like, which are carefully prepared, and seem 
to reflect with accuracy the existing condi- 
tions. Law in China is founded on custom; 
and, as the customs of the family are mainly 
the customs of the empire, a careful study 
of the family life of the people is necessary 
in order to understand its inner history. 
Family law is the most important subject 
in the legal code, and the family has con- 
tributed more than any other institution to 
shape the history and maintain the long life 
of the empire. From the earliest ages the 
Chinese have been a trading people, and 
commerce has evolved business principles 
and instincts surpassing in method and en- 
terprise even those of the Jews. Boys in- 
tended for a business life have to devote a 
number of hours each day to the trade or 
work which is to be their future calling. 
The Chinese contend that their country has 
developed business principles to a degree that 
no other country has attained, and Mr. 
Jernigan justifies this claim. Nowhere else 
is the constitution of trade organized on 
such simple lines, and yet nothing is for- 
gotten that tends to the protection of both 
producer and consumer. To this result the 
system of trade-unions and guilds contribute 
much. The enormous volume of internal 
trade is handled with ease and method. It 
is said that foreign traders and merchants 
are themselves largely to blame for the zm- 
passe at which export and import trade have 
arrived. ‘The European as a trader is dis- 
trusted; but a just appreciation of Chinese 
ideas may go far to combat the policy of 
exclusion, and nullify the existing armed 
truce and mutual suspicion. For centuries 
the Chinese have taken the lead in the or- 
ganization of trusts and combines, and it 
seems that they have little to learn from 
our Western methods. Especially interest- 
ing is the history of rapid transit, now ad- 
vancing in swift development. 


THE NATIONAL ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES. By John A. Fairlie, Ph.D, 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.50 
net.—Prof. Fairlie is in the department of 
administrative law at the University of 
Michigan. His earlier book on Municipal 
Administration was a comparative study of 
the various leading cities of the world, show- 
ing how they deal with questions of public 
health and safety, charities and provident 
institutions, education and municipal ex- 
penditures, debts and revenues. In the new 
book he takes up the problems of national 
administration, and plainly sets forth the 
facts of governmental machinery as it con- 
cerns respectively the President, the cabinet, 
and the various departments and detached 
bureaus. Mr. Bryce’s work started the study 
of legislative procedure and the influence of 
party machinery; but this book is presented 
as the first comprehensive and systematic 
work, in which the entire field of national 
administration is surveyed. With this aim 
in view, Prof. Fairlie has examined the two 
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houses of Congress only in relation to the 
national administration, considering the spe- 
cial executive powers of the Senate and the 
methods by which Congress exercises control 
over the administration by statutes and 
appropriations and the ‘“‘heavy artillery” of 
impeachment. ‘This plain setting forth of 
the national system serves not only to in- 
form the people more fully as to one branch 
of government, but Prof. Fairlie presents it 
as a model, to some extent at least, for State 
and local administration. In spite of de- 
fects, it exhibits an organized system where 
responsibility can be fixed and a fair degree 
of efficiency secured; and, as such, it presents 
a strong contrast to the haphazard, unin- 
telligent administration of cities, towns, and 
local districts throughout the country, which 
leaves open doors for bribery and corruption. 
If it should really be true that Prof. Fairlie’s 
study helps, directly or indirectly, to that 
end, it would indeed be high service that he 
renders. In any case, he has done here a 
work that needed doing, and produced a 
standard book about matters in which every 
citizen ought to be interested. 


Joun Knox. By Henry Cowan, D.D. 
New York; G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.35 
net.—In beginning his study of John Knox, 
the hero of the Scotch Reformation, Dr. 
Cowan exhibits in an introductory survey 
the influences that alienated Scotland from 
Rome prior to his time, preparing the way 
for him by a series of events and a chain of 
influences that extended over many genera- 
tions. Knox was born, according to the 
year selected by the British and American 
churches for the quarter centenary of his 
birth, in 1505; but Dr. Cowan considers the 
date 1513 more in harmony with the evi- 
dence obtainable. His was an ardent, bold, 
self-dedicated life. The ‘‘weak and fragile 
body” never dominated the fearless spirit, 
and he never shrank from the toil and con- 
flict of actual hard service. Summing up 
the leading features of Knox’s character, Dr. 
Cowan pictures the man who began his career 
as a reformer by standing, sword in hand, 
beside his ‘‘Master Wishart” in peril; who 
denounced before King Edward’s court the 
intrigues of royal councillors; who taught re- 
formed doctrine under Mary ‘Tudor, and 
preached to the Protestants of Dieppe in the 
broad light of day; who defied the interdicts 
of Church and State; who told Mary Stuart 
that, when princes ‘‘exceed their bounds,” 
they are to be ‘“‘resisted by force”; and who 
denounced unfaithful Protestants no less 
than ‘“‘pestilent Papists.’’ His steadfast 
faith in God was the secret of his courage 
and of his power. His intolerance and stern- 
ness came from the very strength of his faith 
in the Reformation movement as the cause 
of God, and his biographer points out many 
instances of his affectionate spirit and tender 
sympathy, when his conscience permitted. 
‘The study of his great influence and his sur- 
passing services to the cause he had at heart 
is one well worth the attention of this less- 
serious generation. 


WiLp WiNnGs. By Herbert K. Job. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2 net.—Wéild 
Wings is the delightful title of a delightful 
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book. The 160 beautifully printed bird 
photographs constitute a remarkable series 
of pictures, and the story of how they, and 
many others, were obtained fully justify Mr. 
Job’s contention that of all the various out- 
door recreations, when it comes to genuine, 
exciting sport, hunting with the camera is 
ahead. It requires more skill than shooting, 
the results are more interesting and valu- 
able, and the lives of the wild creatures are 
spared for the pleasure of others. “This 
hunting is in season the year round, every 
living thing is proper game, and the sport may 
be enjoyed by men and women alike.” More- 
over, the excitement of developing a plate 
which records a hard-earned shot is almost 
as great as in making the shot itself. Mr. 
Job’s hunting led him from the Magdalen 
Islands in the Gulf of the St. Lawrence to 
the Florida Keys and thé Dry Tortugas, 
taking in also visits to the hawks and owls 
of New England, the oyster catchers of the 
Sea Islands, gulls and terns of Virginia, and 
the pelicans, herons, and ibises of Florida. 
The narrative is animated and interesting. 
A letter from President Roosevelt is printed 
as a foreword, in which he expresses his con- 
viction that there is too much shooting, and 
that, if the camera can be put in place of 
the gun, there will be a change for the better, 
But he confesses himself ‘“‘still something of 
a hunter.” 


SOUTHERN WRITERS. Edited by W. P. 
Trent. "New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.10 net.—This volume of selections 
from Southern writers is designed primarily 
for use in school and college classes in the 
South. It is entirely appropriate that the 
young people of each section of the United 
States should have the chance to study the 
writers of their region together, if only they 
forget not that in them they can claim no 
exclusive rights. This collection covers cer- 
tainly no narrow range. ‘The three divisions 
represent respectively the colonial period; 
the second period from 1790 to 1865, in 
which appear the names of Edgar Allan Poe, 
Gen. Lee, Henry Timrod, Paul Hamilton 
Hayne, and others of hardly less note, be- 
sides the poets of the Civil War; and the 
third period, from 1866 to 1904. The book 
is filled with interest, not so much for the 
greatest names upon its pages, as for the less- 
known writers, some of whom poured out 
songs of heartbreak or defiant words of re- 
sistance to injustice. The selection has been 
well made, on the whole, though one or two 
extracts are included which would honor the 
writers better by their absence. 


THe Frrst WARDENS. Poems by Will- 
iam J. Neidig. New York: The Macmillan 
Company.—There are vigor and earnest- 
ness in these poems, but not always suffi- 
cient clearness, and, we must say, too often 
no special distinction in form or expression. 
‘Take the series of sonnets called ‘‘A Woman's 
Ring,” A sonnet is a painfully easy thing 
to write; that is, to evolve fourteen lines, 
with the proper endings, in the Petrarchian 
or Shakespearian form. But beyond this 
it is forever Browning's 


“Oh, a little more, and how much more it is! 


And a little less, and what worlds away!” 
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We will not say that Mr. Neidig is ‘“‘worlds 
away’ from success; but the story-poem 
leaves us cold, and his sonnet is seldom per- 
fect like a cameo. He is far better in simple 
verses like ““Hermon,” where ‘‘the lyric cry” 
is quite genuine. But what can we say of 
such lines as these on San Francisco? 

“Does it not stir you, citizens, 
Who pride in her white residence, 
To see these banners bold? 


This resolute San Francisco, this 
Free city, this cosmopolis.”’ 


Miscellaneous. 


Cyr’s Dramatic First Reader is prepared by 
Ellen M. Cyr, who has had much experience 
in the preparation of reading-books for small 
children. This is written after a somewhat 
new plan, and the stories may be read as 
simple dialogues or actually played, if the 
teacher so desires. A child loves to make 
believe, and through the exercise of play he 
stimulates his imagination. Miss Cyr takes 
advantage of these natural tendencies of 
children. The book is published by Ginn 
& Co. 


Copies of Mrs. Caroline H. Dall’s excel- 
lent monograph on the miraculous history 
of Jesus, entitled Fog Bells, may be ob- 
tained through Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 
free, according to the author’s desire; but 
either orders for express or six cents in 
postage stamps should be sent with the re- 
quest. Nevertheless, 25 cents is a very 
small sum to pay for so valuable an essay, 
and Mrs. Dall should really be sent that sum 
through her agents, above mentioned, even 
theugh she is willing to give her labor to 
those who will ask for it. 


The Magazines. 


Women’s Weljare Magazine is the name of 
a publication written and edited by an asso- 
ciation of working-women, in Dayton, Ohio. 
Its object is the improvement of the condi- 
tions under which wage-working women 
labor. It is trying to bring the cruelty and 
waste to the notice of employers and of 
thinking men and women. The editors now 
offer $50 in prizes for the most helpful 
articles written by wage-earning women 
based upon their own experience in factory, 
office, or store. It is the wage-earning 
woman’s own story that the editors desire. 
The contest closes August 31. Further in- 
formation in regard to the paper or to the 
conditions of the contest may be had from 
the editors, Brown and Stewart Streets, 
Dayton, Ohio. j 

There is a patriotic tone to the July St. 
Nicholas, with Fourth of July stories holding 
prominent place. First of all is Dorothy 
Brooks’s ‘‘How Teddy saw the King,” the 
tale of a homesick little American’s Indepen- 
dence Day. This month’s Pinkey Perkins’s 
story tells how Pinkey celebrated the glorious 
Fourth. ‘‘When Dick went to the Race” 
is a pretty story of a Yale-Harvard regatta, 
and Margaret Johnson’s ‘‘The Corner Cup- 
board” is a delightful record of two young 
artists’ summer. Margaret Watson tells an 
interesting incident of bird life in “The 
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Swallows’ Revenge.’”’ For younger readers is 
the first of Isabel Gordon Curtis’s “‘Chuckie 
Wuckie” stories, the dear little story of a 
dear little girl. Not fiction, but quite as 
fascinating as a story, William Lovell Finley 
tells of his interesting experiences ‘‘ Photo- 
graphing a Flicker Family”; and there is an 
account of ‘‘ Animal Pets on Ship-board,” by 
the late Lieutenant Commander E. W. 
Sturdy, U.S.N. ‘‘Queen Zixie of Ix” in- 
creases in exciting interest. Charles H. 
Caffin’s papers on ‘‘How to study Pictures” 
treat this month of Joseph Mallord William 
Turner’s ‘‘ Ulysses deriding Polyphemus” and 
John Constable’s “The Valley Farm,” with 
interesting personal data of the two painters. 
Joseph H. Adams tells ‘‘The Practical Boy”’ 
how to build tree-huts and lean-to’s. Edwin 
W. Foster’s pleasantly instructive talks on 
‘‘Our Friends the Trees” are illustrated this 
month with four full-page drawings. Dr. 
Emma E. Walker continues her valuable 
“First Aid to the Injured” papers. ‘There is 
the usual St. Nicholas good measure of at- 
tractive jingles and pictures and the excellent 
departments. 


Books Received. 


From the Old Greek Press Company, Boston. 

The Art of Writing and Speaking the English Language. 
A Dictionary of Errors. By Sherwin Cody. 75 cents. 
From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
ee Life in Town and Country. By H. Twitchell. 

1.20, 
From Richard G. Badger, Boston. 
ire Voice of Equality. By Edwin Arnold Brenholtz. 
#95) 
From Geo. H. Ellis Co., Boston. 
God and His World. Sermons on Evolution. By Rey. 
Samuel R. Calthrop, L.H.D. 
From Ginn & Co., Boston. 
President Roosevelt’s Railroad Policy. Report of a Dis- 
cussion before the Economic Club of Boston, March 9, 


1905. 
The Ethics of Force. By H. E. Warner. 
From Henry Holt & Co., New York. 
A Maid of Japan. By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. 
From Funk & Wagnalls Company, New Vork. 
The Jewish Encyclopedia. Prepared by more than Four 
Hundred Scholars and Specialists, assisted by American 
and Foreign Boards of Consulting Editors. 
From Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
Israel’s Historical and_ Biographical Narratives. By 
Charles Foster Kent, Ph.D. $2.75. 
From Harper & Brothers, New York. 
Miss Bellard’s Inspiration. By W. D. Howells. $1.50. 
Jimmy Brown trying to find Europe. Written by himself, 
and edited by W. L. Alden. 60 cents. 


Books by the late 
FRANCES POWER COBBE 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN. A Course of 
Lectures. Cloth, $1. 


DARWINISM IN MORALS, AND OTHER 
ESSAYS. Cloth, $2. 


THE SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT OF THE AGE, 
AND OTHER PLEAS AND DISCUS- 
SIONS. Cloth, $r. 


THE PEAK IN DARIEN, WITH SOME 
OTHER INQUIRIES TOUCHING CON- 
CERNS OF THE SOUL AND BODY. 
Cloth, $1. 


RELIGIOUS DUTY. Cloth, $1. 
A FAITHLESS WORLD. Cloth, $1. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers 
272 Congress 8t., - - - - - Boston 
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New and Recent 
Temperance Publications. 


25. Temperance Testimonies. 
By Representative Men. 
Brief expressions of opinion by Rudyard Kipling, 
Carroll D. Wright, David Starr Jordan, John D: 
Long, and others, emphasizing temperance principles. 
24. The Temperance Problem. 
By JosEPpH H. CrookeEr. 
A brief survey of present conditions and tendencies; 
the problem ancient and difficult; methods of prog- 
ress; losses in the struggle; specific gains; con- 
clusions. 
2. Personal Purity (Revised). 
By EpwarpD EVERETT HALE. 
Making the most of one’s self; lessons of the tremen- 
' dous power of purity of body and mind; a higher 
standard in modern society; evidences of progress. 
22. The Unitarian Denomination and its 
Relation to the Temperance Reform 
Movement. By WiLiiaAm L. Watsu. 


The very spirit of Unitarianism involves support of 
temperance principles; declarations to that effect; 
some misconceptions. 


Please order by number only, not by title. 


All of the above are published for free distri- 
bution, and such as are desired will be gladly 
sent postpaid to any address upon request. 


The Unitarian Temperance Society, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


MESSAGES OF 


Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Vear from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE $1.00 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 


272 Congress Street - By Bek hes me Boston 


SUNDAY STORIES 


Rev. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


“In this modest volume, Mr. Brown has brought to- 
gether a number of extracts from sermons preached to the 
children of the Brookline Sunday-school on various occa- 
sions, These selections were published more than twenty 
yous ago, and are now reprinted in response to a demand 

orthem. The book is worthy of republication, The ser- 
mons are models of their kind. Th 

and simple. The moral truths are presented with great 
clearness and attractiveness. Fact and imagination are 
mingled with the cunningness of a true artist. In short, 
the pill is so well disguised in jam that the reader is led to 
swallow it before he is aware of its presence. We also 
recommend this book as admirably adapted for Sunday 
reading aloud to children.” 


Price 75 Cents per Copy 


e language is direct 


of the UNITARIAN SuNnDAyY ScHoot Society, 25 BEACON 
Street, or of the publishers, 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 272 Congress St., Boston 


THE DEEPER MEANINGS 


By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY 


PRICE 50 CENTS 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 
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A Hero. 


BY ive, B; 


We watched our fleet of paper boats, 
All putting forth to sea. 

“Aha,” we cried, “‘our flagship floats 
Like Nelson’s Victory!’ 


Her clothespin captain, stiff and straight, 
The cabin peak bestrode, 

With dauntless mien he sat elate, 
As o’er the waves he rode. 


And fast that gallant squadron sped 
Before the wind so free, 

Till a traitor squall sprang up ahead, 
And ruffled all the sea. 


And now, O grief! the foremost sank 
Like lead beneath the wave ; 

And all the others, weltering, dank, 
Went to a watery grave. 


We stood and saw them from the pier, 
And watched that captain brave 

Amid the ghastly wreckage drear 
Swimming his life to save. 


And, when next day his manly form 
Was cast upon the shore, 

As stiff, in spite of wind and storm, 
As he had been before, 


We raised a mighty battle shout 
And high our caps we tost, 

That in that dreadful wreck and rout 
No single soul was lost. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Strawberry Feast. 


BY ELIZABETH HILL. 


is 

Once tipon a time, in a high Norse pasture, 
there dwelt a herdsman named Ole. ‘Through 
tthe brief summer he, with his wife and little: 
girl, abode in that wild place, tending the 
‘cows of Farmer Jon, who lived in the valley 
below. ‘They could not see the valley farm. 
They could not see any sign of human life 
in the vast landscape before them. Moun. 
tains beyond mountains arose on every hand, 
—lofty snow peaks, summits of jagged rock, 
and dark slopes of forest. Down every cliff, 
in one great leap from sky to yawning chasm, 
a foam-white cataract fell; and in the midst 
of this awful solitude their little sheltered 
piece of grass and heather lay. 

Kristen loved the place. All winter she 
looked forward to it, and longed for the time 
when she could lead the cows forth in the 
morning, wading through dewy grass and 
heather, singing as she went; for the time 
when she could hear the shrill, sweet music 
of the elf-dancers on the waterfalls, could 
see the shimmer of their rainbow wings and 
the white gleam of their hands as they spun 
the gossamer and flung it out across the deep 
ravines; for the time when she could listen 
to the plaintive huldre calls from every cliff 
and gorge, responsive to the herd-bells’ 
chime, and could watch for a vision of that 
tall, fair woman in blue who brings good luck 
to herders; for the happy, happy time when 
she could seek strawberries around the mossy 
berg-mound, and catch the stir and murmur 
of Their goings-on within. 

I called the pasture little because it looked 
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like a mere shelf amid the towering moun- 
tains, but it was quite a mile long and per- 
haps an eighth as wide. Every summer 
before this forty cows had fed over it; but 
now something ailed the cattle, and one by 
one they were dying. ‘There were only 
twenty left. Kristen’s mother thought it 
must be the evil work of fell folk, but Ole 
scoffed at that idea. He and Jon did not 
believe in ‘‘such nonsense.” 

Kristen kept an eye on the cows in the 
daytime, while her father and mother made 
butter and cheese. Sometimes she sat in 
the shelter of the berg-mound and knit gray 
yarn into gloves and stockings; sometimes 
she wandered here and there, gathering ju- 


| niper twigs to strew the cabin floor or pick- 
|ing strawberries for supper; sometimes she 
| watched the lovely butterflies flitting above 


the lovely flowers, or followed the eagle’s 


| flight high over the sharp white peaks or 
| the raven’s course along the billowing forest 


tops. And then again she sat idle, and sang, 


or, maybe, dreamed enchanting dreams. 


But this summer she was not so light- 


|hearted. Not only were the cattle dying, 
| but other dreadful things were happening 
| too. ‘She had heard her father and mother 
| talking about Farmer Jon’s hard luck, and, 
| consequently, their own. Farmer Jon was 


discouraged. Last year his wheat mildewed. 
This year his crops had failed, his big barn 
was burned down, his fine cows were dying; 
and now Andreas asked permission to go out 
and seek his fortune in the wide world, and 
his father felt obliged to consent. 

Andreas’s mother did not want him to go, 
and Kristen’s mother sympathized with the 
mother of Andreas. ‘‘It is a mistake,” she 
said. ‘The boy is too young And per- 
haps next year’s luck will be better.” But 
Ole shook his head gloomily. When Luck 
once began to push you down hill, he said, 
there was no stopping. Jon was right. If 
he—Ole—were younger, he, too, would seek 
his fortune, But Kristen did not want An- 
dreas to go. She loved him. He was good 
to her. He told her stories of the Little 
People. It made her sad to think of 
his going away. 

The day of Midsummer Eve, when straw- 
berries were beginning to be ripe, Kristen 
was picking berries near the berg-mound, 
and by and by her pail was full. 

“Pretty good for a beginning,” she said 
aloud. ‘I don’t believe I have left a single 
ripe one.” 

Then suddenly she heard a cry of dismay 
within the mound, and little voices piped up 
lamentingly -— 

“OQ dear! O dear! She has picked them 
all! the strawberries for our feast! O dear! 
O dear!’’ 

Kristen was startled. She sprang to her 
feet and stood listening. 

“Alas! alas!’ the little voices went on, 
“The berg-folk always share, but humans 
do not spare! Alas! alas!” 

Kristen understood. ‘I am sorry,” she 
faltered. ‘I did not think of your wanting 
them. You may have them, You are wel- 
come to them.” 

‘The little voices began to cheer and laugh, 
and one voice said, ‘‘Bring them to the mound 
at midnight.”” ‘Then all was still again. 
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So Kristen carried the pail home and put 
it into the cool stream where her mother 
set the pots of butter; and at bedtime she 
would not go to sleep for fear she might not 
wake in season. It was hard work to keep 
from dozing off, but she contrived to do it; 
and a little before midnight she took the 
berries and started for the berg-mound. Her 
heart trembled, for she had never seen a 
berg-imp, and she knew that they sometimes 
detained people that ventured among them. 
“But,”’ she told herself, ‘Andreas says they 
cannot keep you unless you eat their food 
or dance to their music, and I will not do 
either.” 

It was twilight. The sky was all rose- 
gold, and the air was full of mystery. Along 
the black forests and up the mountain sides 
strange white forms were floating. Over 
the mountains the moon looked with a pale, 
strange face. The torrents were singing 
high and strong. Kristen was afraid, but 
she kept trying not to be; yet, the nearer 
she came to the berg-mound, the quicker 
her heart beat and the bigger grew that 
lump in her throat. 

The berg-mound! Was that the berg- 
mound? How strange it looked! 

Then suddenly a wild, sweet music rose 
and swelled, two luminous doors swung back, 
and within lay a glimmering aisle between 
pillars of faint white fire, reaching on and 
on and on, 

All at once the moony aisle was thronged 
with queer little figures,—men, women, and 
children,—all with squat forms, broad red 
faces, flaming red hair, and red caps. They 
were dressed just like anybody,—that is, 
the men and boys wore knee breeches and 
jackets, and the women and girls had the 
bodice, chemise, petticoat, and apron, such 
as Kristen herself was wearing; but their 
garments were dark,—a sort of earth-brown 
color,—while Kristen’s gown was green. 
At their head was a berg-man, taller than the 
others, and wearing a jewelled circlet round 
his cap. They rushed to meet her, looking 
very glad, and crying, ‘“‘Welcome, Kristen!” 
One of them took the pail, the berg-king 
offered her his hand, and before she realized 
what was happening they were all escorting 
her down the aisle. 

At the far end was a great hall, softly 
bright and marvellously beautiful. The 
floor was of amber arabesqued with gold, 
and, when the little brown people passed over 
it, it gave forth rich reflections. Down the 
hall ran a banquet board laden with gleam- 
ing dishes, and on the dishes were heaped 
savory foods, as strange as they were in- 
viting. But one huge platter, in the middle 
of the table,—a platter of cut crystal beaded 
with amethysts,—was empty; and upon it 
the berg-man that had taken Kristen’s pail 
poured out the strawberries. It was only a 
small pail, but the berries kept pouring from 
it until the platter was piled high. Then the 
berg-folk trooped to the golden chairs that 
stood about the gleaming board. 

‘The berg-king seated Kristen beside him. 
He was very attentive to her, pressing upon 
her all the dainties, and showing distress 
when she declined to eat. She longed, al- 
most past self-denial, to taste those dulcet 
fruits and lucid jellies, cakes like frozen 
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flowers, and candies like frosted gems; but 
she knew that she must not let the least mor- 
sel pass her lips. She would not touch even 
the strawberries, though they were the most 
tempting of anything; for in the crystal 
dish they appeared so attractive it seemed 
to Kristen that they could not be the ones she 
picked, and that she had never seen such 
luscious-looking strawberries before. 
(To be continued.) 


The Minister’s Cat. 


Sylvia, because her new dress buttoned 
with so many buttons, or because it took 
Elise so long to make the great pink bow on 
one side of her head stand up straight 
enough, was late. It was her first party— 
her very first. 

“Good-bye, Venus O’Milo!”’ she said to 
the beloved cat on the minister’s door-steps. 
Sylvia was the minister’s little girl, ‘‘Good- 
bye, an’ think o’ me when faraway. Honest 
an’ true, Venus O’Milo, I’m a little scared.” 

The party was round two corners, at Mrs. 
Tewksbury’s. Mrs. Tewksbury came to the 
door. 

“You dear little Sylvy!” she cried, wel- 
comingly. ‘I’m so glad you’ve come! 
They’ve begun a game; but you shall play, 
too, unless you’d rather sit in my lap and 
look on and get acquainted.” 

“Oh, yes’m, you’re welcome!” stammered 
scared little Sylvia, remembering Elise’s 
cautions to be polite. ‘I mean I’d rather.” 

The players sat in two rows opposite each 
other. They were laughing gayly. 

“The minister’s cat is a fierce cat,” Vir- 
ginia Day was saying, as Sylvia went in. 

“The minister’s cat’s a furious cat!’’ cried 
the little boy opposite Virginia. 

“The minister’s cat is a ’fraid cat!’’ piped 
a clear little voice, and then everybody 
laughed like everything—everybody but 
Sylvia. 

“The minister’s cat is a funny cat.” 

“The minister’s cat is a foreign cat.” 

“The minister’s cat is a foolish cat.” 

“The minister's cat is a fussy cat.” 

Everybody said something dreadful about 
the minister’s cat. Sylvia’s lip began to 
tremble. She felt lumpy in her throat. 
Still they went on :— 

“The minister’s cat is a fighting cat.” 

“The minister’s cat is a feline cat!’ and 
everybody shouted again. 

Sylvia slid out of Mrs. Tewksbury’s lap 
and started toward the door. The lump was 
getting so much lumpier she did not dare to 
speak. She had one object in view—to get 
back to the minister’s doorsteps and—and 
hug Venus O’Milo. She would call her beau- 
tiful, beautiful names. She would say the 
minister’s cat was a darling cat, a precious 
cat, a dear, lovely, comf’table cat! Venus 
O’Milo should not be abused! 

“Why, Sylvy dear—Sylvy!” Mrs. Tewks- 
bury hurried after her in great concern. 
““Why, you’re crying, you little sweetheart!” 
she said. 

“Yes’m, thank you. I—I’m going home 
an’ hug the m-minister’s cat. I wouldn’t 
have come if I’d known everybody’d be 
unpolite to her TI I-love her.” 
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Then Mrs, Tewksbury understood. She 
did not laugh at all, but took Sylvia up in 
her lap again and explained. 

“Tt’s only a game, dear! ‘The minister’s 
cat’ is just the name of it, and it doesn’t 
mean any special cat in the world. First, 
everybody tries to think of something to 
say about it that begins with ‘a,’ then ‘b,’ 
‘c,’ ‘d, and so on. It’s great fun. It just 
happened that all the ‘‘f’ things were ‘un- 
polite,’ sweetheart; but nobody meant your 
cat. Don’t you see?” 

Sylvia saw plainly, and all her troubles 
vanished in a flash. The lump disappeared, 
and she began to laugh. She slipped her 
hand into the big, kind one, and trotted 
happily back to the shouting children. One 
voice rose above all the rest, and what do 
you suppose it was saying? 

“The minister’s cat is a first-rate cat!’’— 
Annie Hamilton Donnell, in Youth's Com- 
panton. 


If, 


If the Rain knew when to go away— 
But it stays and stays and stays! 
No, it never knows when it should stop— 
Oh, it has such teasing ways, 
And it much disturbs our Plays! 
—Little Folks. 


A Story of Lights. 


One night when the sun had disappeared 
and birds had tucked their heads beneath 
their wings to rest, one of the night birds 
flew close to an electric light. 

“Of what use are you?” asked the bird. 
“You give so little light compared with the 
sun!’’ 

“I do the best I can,’’ said the light. 
“Think how dark this corner would be if I 
were not here! People walking and driving 
might run into one another, and some one 
might get hurt.” 

“‘That’s true,’’ said the bird; and away he 
flew. Then he came near a gas light, stand- 
ing apart from houses and busy streets. 

“Of what use are you?’ asked the bird. 
“You do not give as much light as the elec- 
tric light!” 

“I do the best I can,” said the light. 
“Do you not see that steep bank just beyond? 
If I were not here, some one might fail to 
see it and fall.’’ 

“That’s true,” said the bird; and away 
he flew. Soon his sharp eyes spied a lamp 
in a window. 

“Of what use are you?’ asked the bird. 
“You do not give even as much light as the 
gas light.” 

“IT do the best I can. Iam in the window 
to throw light down the path, that Farmer 
Brown may see the way when he comes home. 
I do the best I can.” 

“That’s true,’”’ said the bird; and away be 
flew. 

But again his sharp eyes spied a light,— 
a tiny candlelight in a nursery window. 

“Of what use are you?’ asked the bird. 
“Your light is so small! You do not give 
even as much light as a lamp.” 

“TI do the best I can,” said the candle, 
“and I can be easily carried from room to 
room, Nurse uses me when she gives the 
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children a drink of water at night, or sees 
that they are snugly covered up in bed. I 
do the best I can.” 

“That's true,” said the bird; and away he 
flew, thinking as he saw the many lights, 
here and. there, little and great, “‘All are 
helpers!’—Kzindergarten Review. 


The Cunning Crow. 


Once a chained-up watch-dog lay in front 
of his kennel lazily picking a bone. A hungry 
crow looked on with longing eyes, and hoped 
that by diverting the attention of the dog 
it might succeed in securing the bone for 
itself. So it came as close to the animal as 
it dared, and began to indulge in all sorts 
of ridiculous antics, The dog, however, took 
not the slightest notice. 

Then the crow hurried off and fetched a 
friend, who seated himself on the bough of 
a tree just behind the kennel, while the first 
crow again danced before the dog. As the 
animal continued to remain absolutely in- 
different, the crow friend flew into the air, 
suddenly swooped down, and struck the 
dog’s spine a tremendous blow with its beak. 

The dog started with surprise and pain, 
and, dropping the bone, made a fierce but 
unsuccessful grab at his assailant. Mean- 
while the first crow snatched up the bone 
as quick as lightning, and flew off with it. 
The two conspirators then shared the stolen 
property between them.—Watchman. 


A Japanese Birthday Custom. 


On the. anniversary of a boy’s birthday 
his parents present him with a huge paper 
fish, made of a gayly painted bag, with a 
hoop of proper dimensions forming the 
mouth. A string is tied to the hoop, and 
the fish is hoisted to a pole on the roof of 
the house. Then the wind rushing through 
causes the fish to swell out to the proper size 
and shape, and gives to it the appearance of 
swimming in the air. 

A Japanese boy carefully preserves every 
fish thus given to him. One can tell by the 
number of them that swim from the same 
pole how many birthdays the little fellow 
has had. 


This comes from New Haven: A gentleman 
speaking to a Sunday-school asked them 
what was meant by the molten calf of their 
lesson. A little girl promptly replied, “It 
was a calf that was just shedding its feathers.” 
Congregationalist. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


Delicate enough for the softest 
skin, and yet efficacious in removing 
any stain. Keeps the skin in perfect 
condition. In the bath gives all the 
desirable after-effects of a Turkish 
bath. It should be on every wash- 
stand. 

ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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The Wage-earners’ Interest in 
International Arbitration. 


BY HON. CARROLL D. WRIGHT. 


‘The wage-earners of our country have 
taken but little interest in international ar- 
bitration, yet their concern in the subject, 
as a means of establishing better relations 
between the different nations, is one of real 
vital importance; and, could they and their 
fellows in all nations be aroused to its im- 
portance, the hopes of the friends of inter- 
national arbitration would be stimulated in 
great measure. 

There are in the United States, in accord- 
ance with the best classifications that can 
be made, over eighteen and a half million 
wage-earners, including men, women, and 
children. This number of people constitutes 
a body as large as the whole population of 
Spain, and by themselves would make a 
nation haying almost half the population of 
France and more than one-half that of Italy. 
This body is large enough to make a nation 
with whom any government would seek 
treaty relations, or against whom war would 
be declared under the ordinary methods. 
It is so large a body that it is vitally inter- 
ested in the education of the public mind 
when rational attempts are made to avoid 
conflict, and must in time appreciate in- 
ternational arbitration as a great school for 
it to imitate. And yet I have found no al- 
lusion in any of the platforms or declarations 
of trade unions and labor organizations 
relative to this great subject. 

I do not believe they comprehend the 
moral element of arbitration, and yet this 
moral element is in the air, and it appeals 
to all sane men as strongly now as in the 
times of Isaiah, who, seven hundred and fifty 
years before Christ, becoming alarmed at 
what he thought an impending national ca- 
lamity, called important citizens of Jeru- 
salem to him, pointed out their particular 
sins of omission and commission, the wrongs 
that had been done, and prophesied the re- 
sults of their actions; and, when he had 
made a strong arraignment, he said, ‘Come, 
now, and let us reason together.’’ The 
great prophet knew that by reasoning to- 
gether people would come to see more clearly 
than by any other method the real dangers 
which confronted them. 

Here is the keynote of all arbitration of 
whatever character and whatever the prob- 
lems that are sought to be solved by it. 

A careful study of industrial arbitration 
leads one to the conclusion that it is not the 
full solution of what we know as labor 
difficulties, The same careful considera- 
tion also induces one.to believe that inter- 
national arbitration will not solve all inter- 
national troubles, yet everywhere, whenever 
undertaken, whenever resorted to, it becomes 
the exponent of the public conscience, the 
exponent of the great moral forces which 
make for the very best civilization. 

Before much headway can be made in in- 
ternational arbitration, sociological difference 
must be more thoroughly equalized. ‘The 
doctrines of protection and free trade are 
sociological questions as much as economic. 
Wage-earners see this perhaps more clearly 
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than politicians. They see when conditions 
are equalized, these great trade doctrines 
become more easily comprehended; but, 
until such conditions are more thoroughly 
equalized, it will be difficult to bring the 
world to the basis of the highest morality 
in its commercial relations. 

All differences excite passion of some kind. 
It is the same in the theological, in the edu- 
cational, and in every other sphere of life. 
As young college men express it, there is a 
desire to lick somebody or get licked. 
If this desire becomes crystallized, then 
there is a declaration of war; and, when 
war comes, the moral instincts are dulled 
and the wage-earners are the chief sufferers. 
International arbitration seems to avoid 
this state of affairs, that the great parties 
to the contest may go on their way in peace 
and the pursuit of prosperous economic pro- 
duction. : 

Production is often stimulated, tempo- 
rarily, by war, usually is, in fact; but it is 
a feverish condition, and the after effects 
are such as to bring about depression, gen- 
eral demoralization, loss of work, and hence 
loss of wages. The wage-earner therefore 
is thoroughly interested in the progress of 
the idea of settling international disputes 
by arbitration. What he needs more than 
anything else is the fair prospect of steady 
employment at remunerative wages. Wars, 
conflicts of any kind, disturb this prospect 
and make his labor intermittent. Better 
lower wages and constant employment 
than higher wages with periods of idleness. 
When wars occur, the whole spirit of reform, 
of reasonable adjustment, of manly conduct, 
is suspended; and, though the feverish con- 
dition of markets may bring, as already in- 
timated, temporary employment at high 
rates, there is sure to follow a period of de- 
pression and long convalesence necessary 
for retrievement. 

Arbitration partakes of the very highest 
element of religion and assumes broader and 
grander lines than the mere adjustment of 
labor troubles as they occur between em- 
ployer and employee. The growth of the 
religious spirit in the settlement and adjust- 
ment of international affairs is an evidence 
that the public conscience is receiving some 
stimulation from some source which leads it 
on to a reasonable consideration of questions 
involving international rights, duties, and 
obligations. ‘This is the religious spirit. 
It is the spirit which comes from very old 
teaching; it is the Pauline method of adjust- 
ing difficulties in the Church; it is now be- 
come the universal method of settling diffi- 
culties between employers and employees. 
And now the spirit is going up higher into 
the work of nations themselves. This 
means a new patriotism,—that patriotism 
which is born of a pure, religious spirit. It 
means devotion to a higher principle, it 
means the patriotism of personal sacrifice, 
and it isa higher type of patriotism than that 
exemplified on the battlefield. 

I wish the wage-earners as a whole might 
comprehend this new phase of the religious 
spirit; and, when they can see their economic 
interests in it, I believe they will understand 
and comprehend it. 

I said that, so far as I could find, there 
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were no allusions or declarations relative to 
international arbitration to be found in the 
platforms of trade-unions; but the American 
Federation of Labor has taken a stand 
which it is interesting to note. Mr. Samuel 
Gompers, the able president of that great 
body, which comprehends one-ninth of the 
wage-earners of the whole country, recently 
has given utterances relative to international 
peace, and his words are worth quoting here. 
He said :— 

“True to the highest and best conception 
of human life, the trade-union movement, 
from its first inception, has been opposed to 
war. It recognizes that, though others 
may fall, the brunt of war is borne by the 
working-people, not only upon the battle- 
field itself, but the burdens thereafter which 
war entails. We cannot be indifferent to, 
restrain our feelings of horror at, nor with- 
hold our sympathies from the slaughtered 
thousands of human beings even in the Far 
East, regardless of the country toward which 
our predilections lie. We welcomed the 
establishment of the International Court of 
Arbitration at The Hague. In the broad 
domain of human activity there is no force 
so potent and which will be so powerful to 
establish and maintain international peace 
and human brotherhood as the fraterniza- 
tion of the workers of the world in the in- 
ternational labor movement.”’ 

Mr. Gompers expresses himself so strongly 
in this matter that it may be considered as 
the utterance of the whole body of wage 
workers in this country. 

When it is understood that many of our 
great labor organizations are international 
in their character, and that, when there are 
congresses of labor, representatives from all 
parts of the world are brought together to 
consider the interests of the wage-earners 
in the broadest sense of fraternization, we 
must conclude that their influence finally 
in establishing international arbitration as a 
principle is of the greatest importance, not 
only to them as workers, but to the whole 
world at. large. 


Business Men and International 
Arbitration. 


At the recent Lake Mohonk Conference 
the committee appointed to appeal to busi- 
ness men and to business organizations 
for the more general and effective support 
of international arbitration, reported that 
much work has been done, and that results 
of an encouraging character have been 
achieved during the past year. Mr. Charles 
Richardson, chairman of this committee, 
reported as follows :— 

“Tt has always been the desire of the com- 
mittee that its efforts should be directed in 
practical as well as educational lines. It has 
sought, first, by arguments and appeals, to 
multiply and stimulate the sentiment in 
favor of arbitration, and, second, to suggest 
and promote such methods of expressing 
that sentiment as would enable it to in- 
fluence and control the spirit and conduct 
of our national government, 

“With the approval and assistance of Mr, 
Smiley there has been a large additional dis- 
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tribution of the circular, ‘Why Business 
Men should promote International Arbi- 
tration.’ This circular has been favorably 
indorsed by the executive committees or 
officials of seventy-eight of the leading 
business organizations of the United States. 
Thirty-nine organizations, including some of 
the most prominent and influential associa- 
tions of this country, have adopted strong 
resolutions or provided for standing com- 
mittees for the promotion of international 
arbitration, and thirty-one have availed 
themselves of Mr. Smiley’s generous invita- 
tion to appoint delegates to this Confer- 
ence. 

“The encouraging character of our vo- 
luminous correspondence, and the admirable 
and enthusiastic addresses of business men 
at the Conference of 1904, seemed to make 
it clear that we ought to do all that could 
be done to secure the utmost possible support 
for the treaties which were supposed would 
be negotiated by the President and Secretary 
Hay, and submitted to the Senate in De- 
cember. With this object, and in accord- 
ance with the wishes of Mr. Smiley and of 
this committee, the secretary, Mr. Phillips, 
was busily engaged from July to December 
in carefully planned and conducted efforts 
to obtain from the business organizations 
such simultaneous and energetic action as 
we hoped would be effective. The direct 
and indirect results of these efforts were very 
gratifying, upward of thirty organizations 
petitioning the Senate for the ratification of 
the treaties; and we believe that they were 
a powerful factor in securing such a general 
and almost unanimous expression of public 
opimion in favor of the treaties that it 
seemed as though it would be impossible 
for any legislative body to ignore or dis- 
regard it. 

“The action of the Senate was of course a 
disappointment; but, without attempting 
to discuss the peculiar conditions which led 
to the failure of the treaties, we may express 
our confidence that it will only be a tempo- 
rary check to the great movement which is 
destined, as we believe, to achieve in the 
near future a triumph much greater than 
that which we thought we had almost 
won, 

“Tn concluding that report, the committee 
desires to say that, if it should be decided 
to continue the work, we believe that its 
field could be greatly enlarged and its good 
results and influence multiplied. Enough 
has already been done to show that there is 
no longer any room for doubt in regard to 
the ability and readiness of American busi- 
ness men to realize that the general adoption 
of international arbitration is as essential 
for the protection and promotion of their 
material interests as it is for the moral and 
spiritual advancement of the whole human 
race.” 

The list of the organizations which have 
taken active measures represent thirty-two 
States and Territories and fifty-seven large 
cities, from Portland, Me., on the east to 
San Francisco and Honolulu on the west, 
including Boston, Providence, New Haven, 
New York, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Rochester, 
Baltimore, Wilmington, Raleigh, N.C., 
Jacksonville, Fla., New Orleans, St. Louis, 
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Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Milwaukee, 
Louisville, Denver, Memphis, Kansas City, 
Ind.anapolis, and Portland, Ore. 


Foreign Notes. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


France.—Great interest attaches to the 
General Synod of French Protestant churches 
recently held at Rheims. There are in 
the Huguenot body in France three ten- 
dencies, or schools,—the orthodox, the lib- 
eral orthodox, and the advanced, or radical, 
the latter holding practically Unitarian opin- 
ions. When, in 1872, the orthodox majority 
succeeded in enforcing the rigid “Confes- 
sion Bois,” the free-thinking pastors and 
congregations felt compelled to withdraw 
from the General Synod. ‘hey have since 
maintained their own organization, the Dele- 
gation Liberale, and their own journal, Le 
Protestant. 

The gradual modification of orthodox doc- 
trine due to the influence of modern science, 
criticism, and culture, together with the 
present crisis in the church life of French 
Protestantism, owing to the impending sep- 
aration of Church and State, have latterly 
drawn these divergent schools of thought 
more closely together. As chickens run to 
cover when the hawk is poised in air above 
them, so the consciousness of their com- 
mon weakness and need, and, let us hope, 
the deeper prompting of Christian love and 
Protestant freedom, are reuniting these war- 
ring factions of the church of the Huguenots. 
At the recent meeting in Rheims the radical 
element was not represented. ‘The issue was 
whether the synod would recognize and fel- 
lowship the liberal orthodox party, repre- 
sented by Rev. Messrs. Charles Wagner, 
Louis Lafon, and other contributors to La 
Vie Nouvelle, the semi-liberal organ. After 
a full and most courteous and friendly dis- 


cussion, during which the theological differ- | 


ences were frankly debated, the synod by 
a vote of all against four accorded their 
more progressive brethren the fraternal rec- 
ognition they desired. The question now 
remains to be settled what is to be the atti- 
tude of the synod toward the radical, or 
extreme left, wing of their church? Editor 
A. Reyss, Profs. Jean Réville and Bonet- 
Maury, Rev. J. Emile Roberty, and other 
writers in Le Protestant are not over-hopeful, 
and will certainly make no concessions which 
will involve a renunciation of their intel- 
lectual and moral convictions. The media- 
torial party, however, whose relations with 
the advanced group are intimate, and whose 
beliefs are not vitally different, will now 
seek to bring about a reconciliation between 
all the members of the Reformed Church of 
France. If this involves a revision of the 
Confession Bois, they will agitate for it. In 
the presence of the common danger and 
need, a union of all the descendants of the 
French Huguenots should be possible. ‘The 
anxieties and trials through which their 
church is now passing will not have been in 
vain if they shall lead to a larger charity 
and a more inclusive fellowship. 


Germany.—Bremen is at the present day 
the storm centre of liberal religion in Ger- 
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many. As an inheritance of its former es- 
tate when a free city of the German Bund, 
Bremen church-life has an independence and 
individuality unknown elsewhere in the em- 
pire. It has no bishop, no synod or presby- 
tery, no upper church council or ecclesiasti- 
cal court, no royal veto to encounter. Its 
pastors are chosen by the congregations and 
ratified and paid by the city senate. As 
the latter is made up of worthy and educated 
men, and not, as too often with us at the 
present day, of the less intelligent and re- 
spectable elements of the population, this 
union of Church and State works quite 
well. As the number of parishes permitted 
is' strictly limited, it is economical. Several 
pastors are usually attached to each church. 
Opportunity is thus given to appointment of 
different shades of belief for every parish, 
so that one may hear an orthodox or a 
Unitarian preacher as one prefers. 

Of course eccentricities of belief and prac- 
tice will creep into the fold, to the scandal 
of old-fashioned believers and the embar- 
rassment of more moderate liberals. But 
this is surely better than the repression of 
independent thought and action by church 
authorities, and the timidity, evasiveness, 
and subserviency which characterize too 
many of the German ministers and congre- 
gations. 

A year ago Rev. A. Kalthoff, of St. Mar- 
tin’s Church, Bremen, one of the most acute, 
fearless, and brilliant of modern preachers, 
published a work designed to throw doubt 
on the very existence of Jesus, and relegat- 
ing his personal ministry to the domain 
of myth and poetry. 

More recently the senate of Bremen has 
declared that the baptisms performed by 
Rev. Mr. Mauritz, one of the pastors of that 
city for five years past, are invalid. These 
baptisms number about six hundred. Any 
one familiar with the large importance this 
ceremonial act assumes in German life, and 
how often civil and legal rights are deter- 
mined by its proper observance, will under- 
stand the great agitation which this an- 
nouncement produced, Pastor Mauritz, in 
a letter to the parents of the children af- 
fected, informs them that since 1900 he has 
felt constrained by his conscience to give up 
using the usual Trinitarian formula of the 
Church,—‘‘I baptize thee in the name of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost,’”’—and to sub- 
stitute for it the declaration, ‘I baptize thee 
in upward look to God, the One and All, in 
whom we live and move, and have our being, 
whom the Christian Church acknowledges as 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit.’’ Mauritz 
claims that his new formula, while avoiding 
the confession of the triune nature of the 
Godhead, in which he and his followers do 
not believe, is yet couched in Scriptural 
terms. He protests against the interpreta- 
tion of the senate which makes the validity 
of a baptism depend on the use of a particu- 
lar formula, Since the city authorities, how- 
ever, declare that membership in the EKvan- 
gelical Church depends upon the liturgical 
correctness of the rite, and since baptism is 
a prerequisite for the later confirmation of 
the children, Pastor Mauritz announces that 
he will rebaptize them according to the or- 
thodox formula. The congregation evi- 
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dently approves his course. A largely at- 
tended meeting of parents expressed great 
indignation at the decision of the senate, and 
greeted the entrance of their pastor into the 
hall with ringing cheers. 

The criticism of Pastor Mauritz by the 
liberals as well as orthodox has been very 
severe. He is accused of unnecessary scru-: 
ples, of a superficial understanding of the 
venerable ritual of the Christian Church, and 
of partiality for a monistic conception of the 
universe. The impossibility of the pro- 
posed rebaptism, many of the children hav- 
ing removed from the town, while others 
have died, and the mechanical unreligious 
character of such a repetition of the sacra- 
mental act, are held up to him. He is 
charged with moral inconsistency and cow- 
ardice in not maintaining his original posi- 
tion, even if it should cost him his pastorate. 

The senate, too, comes in for a severe ar- 
raignment. It should have refused to de- 
termine a matter out of its province. In 
any case it should have declared the bap- 
tisms valid because performed in good faith 
on innocent and helpless parties. The whole 
incident shows German church-life in a curi- 
ous light. It reveals the ferment going on 
in ministerial and lay consciences, and the 
imminence of a revolution in traditional 
opinions and usages. 

It might be a profitable study to inquire 
what baptismal formula is employed by our 
American liberal ministers, of whom few, 
we imagine, can any longer use the ancient 
order prescribed by the church. Meanwhile 
a deeper investigation would show that the 
Trinitarian formula was not the utterance of 
Jesus, not the one employed by the apostles, 
not the one in use in the early Church. (So 
Harnack. See also Conybeare’s article in 
the Hibbert Journal, October, 1902.) Why 
should a liberal Christian, then, make use 
of such a formula? 

Another clergyman, pastor of St. Rem- 
berti’s Church, Bremen, has scandalized con- 
servative Lutherans by announcing to his 
flock that in case any of them have scruples 
against drinking the wine offered at the 
Lord’s Supper, they may let the cup pass 
by, partaking of it symbolically and con- 
fining themselves to the bread. Great is 
the outcry at this innovation, which not only 
brings odium upon the sacred meal itself, 
but, in a sense, justifies the Roman Catholic 
usage of communion in one kind only, the 
priest drinking the wine and the communi- 
cant eating the wafer. Ina manly reply to 
his critics Pastor Bruno Weiss declares that 
true piety is better subserved by a symboli- 
cal use of the sacrament than by an un- 
willing, reluctant compliance with its ex- 
ternal forms, The communion is given in 
both kinds in the church in question: it is 
left to each worshipper’s conscience to de- 
cide how he will partake of it. This is true 
Protestantism, By historical citations Pas- 
tor Weiss shows that a certain freedom in 
the manner of partaking the Lord’s Supper 
has characterized both the Catholic and 
Protestant churches in all times. Only re- 
cently in Bradford, England, a congrega- 
tional church decided henceforth to use the 
bread alone at the communion, This was 
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fore the Roman rite was established. (Book 
of Acts ii. 42, “And they continued stead- 
fastly in the apostles’ doctrine and fellow- 
ship, and in breaking of bread, and in 
prayers’; Acts ii. 46, ‘breaking bread from 
house to house’”’; Acts xx. 7, ‘‘upon the first 
day of the week, when the disciples came to- 
gether to break bread.’’) 

A growing number of church members 
shrink from partaking of the cup, partly be- 
cause of temperance scruples, but still 
oftener from motives of cleanliness and fear 
of infection through a promiscuous use of 
the chalice. It is wisdom for the Church to 
realize and provide for this, and it may well 
be asked whether the Quaker was not jus- 
tified in giving a symbolical interpretation 
to the sacrament, and partaking of it only 
in the spirit. 

Coleridge said that, while the Quaker 
evaporated the Lord’s Supper into a myth, 
the Romanist consolidated it into an idol. 
A confirmation of the latter charge is af- 
forded by a pastoral letter recently sent to 
his clergy, under date of March 5, by the 
Cardinal and Prince Archbishop of Salzburg, 
Austria. This letter is copiously quoted 
from, and forms the subject of an article in 
the Protestantenblatt of Berlin. It gives us 
a striking picture of the claims and spirit of 
contemporary Catholicism,—claims which 
most Protestants are wont to dismiss as 
merely academic and traditional, but which 
are advanced quite as relentlessly to-day as 
in bygone centuries. 

The cardinal says in this letter: ‘‘The dig- 
nity of the Catholic priest is inconceivably 
great. They possess the power to forgive 
sins and the power of consecration. The 
power to forgive sins is something greater 
than to give the blind their sight, the lame 
the use of their limbs, or to restore the dead, 
yes, the buried, to life. It is something 
greater than to create the worlds out of 
nothing by the word ‘fiat.’ It is even greater 
than to create as many new worlds as there 
are stars in heaven.” 

“In this great act of God the priest par- 
ticipates. What do I mean when I say the 
priest participates in it? The word of the 
priest himself, the word: ‘I absolve thee 
from thy sins,’ brings about the forgiveness 
of the same. This word not only announces, 
it effects the remission of sins and the justi- 
fication of the sinner.’ ‘‘God has, as it were, 
resigned his omnipotence for this purpose, 
and for this moment to his substitute on 
earth, the duly authorized priest.’ ‘‘The 
power of the Catholic priest exceeds that of 
princes and kings. Even the patriarchs and 
prophets and martyrs, the hosts of holy vir- 
gins, the angels and archangels, the thrones 
and principalities, the cherubim and sera- 
phim—Mary herself, the Mother of God and 
Queen of heaven, is not so mighty as the 
priest. Mary, the bride of the Holy Spirit, 
can only ask for the remission of sins, the 
priest can remit them.” 

One would imagine that this enumeration 
of the powers of the priesthood was suffi- 
ciently great. But his reverence piles still 
more dignities upon his privileged order. He 
tells us: ‘Another, and if possible more ex- 
alted power of the priest is that of consecra- 
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and wine of the sacrament are transformed 
into the very body and blood of the Saviour. 
This is the greatest of all miracles,—yes, it 
is a whole ocean of miracles.” “Where in 
heaven,’’ asks the Prince Archbishop, “‘is 
there such a power as that of the Catholic 
priest? Among the angels? With the 
Mother of God? Through her reply, ‘Be 
it unto me according to thy word,’ through 
her consent, the great indescribable mystery 
of the incarnation of the Son of God took 
place. But, listen, my beloved, if you can 
grasp it,—this ‘Be it unto me according to 
thy word’ was not the cause of the incarna- 
tion. This word of Mary did not effect the 
incarnation. It was only the occasion for 
the overshadowing of the Holy Ghost. But 
the word of the priest, ‘This is my body, 
this is my blood,’ is not only the occasion, it 
is the cause, it actually brings to pass the 
sacred transformation of the elements.” 

It would seem as if this might fill to the 
brim the immeasurable powers of the priest 
of Rome. But not so! This illustrious 
“primate of Germany,’’ as our archbishop 
declares himself to be, is still more audacious 
in his claims. The priest not only trans- 
forms the host into God through his al- 
mighty and creative word, he does still 
more: ‘‘He sacrifices him, sacrifices the Son 
of God, in the form of man, as a bloodless 
offering for the living and the dead. Christ 
the incarnate Son of God the Father, through 
whom heaven and earth were created, who 
upholds the universe, is in this transaction 
subject to the will of the Catholic priest.” 
As Jesus was subject unto Joseph and Mary, 
“so Christ has given power over himself, over 
his body, his flesh and blood, his Godhead 
and humanity, to the Catholic priest, and is 
obedient unto him. O beloved, what power, 
what dignity! Was I not right when I said 
this power of consecration was even greater 
than the power to forgive sins? Through 
the latter the priest obtains power over 
mankind; but through the former he has 
power over the body of Christ, over Christ’s 
sacred humanity, over the Deity of Christ!” 

In a word, the priests are gods. Com- 
pared with their power and dignity the 
majesty of Christ, the omnipotence of God 
himself, pale into insignificance. We are 
enjoined, like Saint Antony, to kneel and 
kiss the hand of the priest, the centre of all 
earthly greatness and exaltation, the arbiter 
of heaven. It is well that representative 
church dignitaries like this cardinal arch- 
bishop should give us so frank and full a 
statement of the arrogant claims of the hier- 
archy of Rome at the present day. To such 
results lead the glorification of the mass and 
the ambitions of the clergy. 

In vivid contrast to the foregoing, and 
as a humorous appendix to it, we end this 
communication with the following story :— 

To the Roman Catholic pastor Hansjacob 
of Freiburg in Baden, the enfant terrible of 
that church, whose utterances and doings 
Protestants love to chronicle, there came one 
day a daughter of the people. 

“Dear pastor, I have something on my 
heart, and have come to you for advice.’’ 

“Therese, what is it?” 

“Dear pastor, you know I am engaged to 
be married. But in the prayer-book which 
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you gave me it says that to be a perfect 
Christian one must remain single, that to 
be unmarried is the holiest estate.” 

“What? That stands in your prayer- 
book, and makes you unhappy? Show me 
where it is to be found.”’ 

Therese gave her pastor the book. Hans- 
jacob read the passage in question, promptly 
tore out the leaf, and said :-— ; 

“Here, Therese, is your prayer-book. It 
contains nothing of the kind. Now go with 
a light heart and be married.” 


The President and his Laundress. 


Mrs. Mary ‘Taylor, an elderly colored: 
washerwoman, and ‘Théodore Roosevelt, 
President of the United States, grasped 
hands on the grounds of the Lawrence) 
estate at Cambridge yesterday, and, while 
cheer after cheer fell from the lips of the’ 
thousands who stood by, the two, still in each | 
other’s firm handclasp, talked of those 
happy days that can never return. 

Mrs. Taylor, the humble wage-earner who 
wins her daily bread by washing clothes, | 
related every portion of this unique interview 
to a Post reporter, who found her at her home, 
20 Flagg Street, Cambridge, yesterday after- | 
noon, surrounded by groups of admiring 
friends. 

“No, I haven’t seen Mr. Roosevelt, I 
mean the President,—you see I call him! 
Mr. Roosevelt just the same as I did before | 
he was President, because when I knew him 
he was just an ordinary man, and didn’t 
dream any more than I did that he would 
ever be President,—no, I haven’t seen him 
beisre this morning since Commencement | 
Day, twenty-five years ago. He was room- 
ing at that time on Winthrop Street, and every | 
single week I used to go and bring him his. 
washing. The last morning he was in Cam- 
bridge, I went up to collect my laundry 
bill from him; and the President gave me a 
check, shook hands, and said ‘good-bye,’ 
and I have never seen him since until this 
morning. 

“T heard he was in Cambridge, you know, 
and I says to myself, ‘Well, I guess I’ll take 
a run up to the Lawrence House and try 
and see him a minute, for he once said that 
I took care of his laundry better than any 
one else; and, as I understand that his son, ' 
Theodore, Jr., is soon coming to Harvard, 
I thought I would get in an early word, 
and perhaps I might get his work to do 
while he is at college. 

“But, do you know, I got so sort of ner- 
vous-like, that when the President came 
down from the veranda and said, with that 
big grin of his: ‘Why, how do you do, Mrs. 
Taylor. Aren’t you the one who used to 
do washing for me? and he so nice and 
pleasant, just like he was long before he 
ever became President, that I forget all 
about asking him what I had went up spe- 
cially for to see him about. 

“When I started'to go into the grounds, 
a whole lot of policemen came up to me 
and wanted to know what I wanted. I sup- 
pose they thought I was one of those an- 
archists, and I don’t believe that, if I had 
been a man, they would have let me go 
in; but I just was polite and quiet and 
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nice, and I says, ‘Why, I am Mrs. Taylor 
who used to do the President’s washing 
when he was here to college.’ And one of 
the policemen went up to the house, and in 
a minute or so the President himself comes 
tight out and shakes hands with me. He 
said he was real glad to see me, and that at 
the very first he hadn’t quite remembered 
me. I had changed some, I suppose. And, 
do you know, I would hardly have known 
him, either. 

“He’s grown fat, but he’s still got that 
old laugh and grin; and, when he showed 
his teeth and grinned at me, I knew it was 
the President after all. He talked to me 
for quite a few minutes, and asked me a 
lot of questions about the old college days. 

“T can’t think, to save me, all of the things 
he said. All I remember is that I forgot 
to ask him that question what I went up 
there purposely to ask. 

“Then he shook hands again, and lifted 
his hat, and, saying that he was just going 


the house; and then every one hollered and 
cheered, just as if something out of the 
way had taken place. 

“Why, I saw and talked to the President 
every single week all during his four years 
at Harvard and I guess I’ve got as much 
right to speak to him as anybody else, and 
he certainly treated me nice. He’s a fine 
man, and was always kind and pleasant 
to every one, no matter who.” 

Mrs. Taylor lives with her sister, Mrs, 
Sarah Lomax, and her grandson, James 
Thomas Taylor. She was born in Halifax, 
N.S., and has lived in Cambridge nearly 
a half-century. Her husband, Thomas Tay- 
lor, who also knew the President, died 
fourteen years ago.—Post. 


Ho, for the Hills! 


“Kill the kicker the first day out— 
Bury him deep with a gleeful shout; 
Out of the way 
At the break of day 
For the hidden glades where the Dryads 


play, 
In the heart of the high Sierra.” 


When the Red God gets you by the neck, 
throw up your hands and be good! For, 
if you have the love of the hills in your 
heart, you'll have to come to it in the end. 
When the wind blows soft and cool from the 
canyons and the mountain quail sounds 


turn instinctively toward the heart of the 
hills, and there’s no holding you. You know | 
of a spot deep in the wilds where there is | 
a spring, half hidden in the brush. Above! 
and around it wave impending pines which | 
throw a shadow of darkness down the canyon | 
even on the brightest day. You know there | 
will be delicate, dainty little hoof prints in| 
the moist earth about the spring,—hoof- 
prints aristocratic as the French heel trip-| 
ping across yonder pavement and flashing | 
daintily from beneath the peeping edge of 
— Is it chiffon? Out upon us! Who 
dares know anything about chiffon? We 
are the rough, hard sons of the hills! We 
scorn knowledge of aught softer than khaki 
and leggings of dead grass color above the 
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hob-nailed brogan. We are off for the high 
Sierra—to eat bacon and beans and flap- 
jacks of the consistency of rubber soles. And 
we'll grow fat on the diet, too, and sleep 
under the high heavens with no devilish 
inventions of man to shut out the eyes of 
the stars looking down all night and blessing 
us for that we have come once more to wor- 
ship at the shrine of Nature. 
“Tackle and gun and away we go! 
This is the life that the free ones know! 
Who would go back 
On the homeward track, 
Leaving the coffee-pot old and black 
Alone in the high Sierra ?’’ 
+Lowell Otis Reese, in Sunset Magazine. 


A House is Wanted. 


Morgan Memorial has been disappointed 
in the house expected for its Fresh Air work, 
and is now seeking a country house not too 
far from Boston, with sufficient grounds for 
the children to play in. Address Rev. E. J. 


| Helms, Ph.D., 85 Shawmut Avenue, Boston, 


Mass., or Mrs. A. G. Barber, 19 Maple Avenue, 
Newton, Mass. 


To the Congregationalists of Massa- 
chusetts, Unitarian or Orthodox. 


There are a few widows of deceased clergy- 
men of the Unitarian and orthodox churches 
for whose needs sufficient provision is not 
made by the different funds established for 
that purpose. 

They are the widows of gentlemen who, 
for whatever reason, had given up their 
ministerial charge in Massachusetts before 
they died. If a man were wholly disabled 
before his death, and resigned therefore his 
charge, his widow is not entitled to the 
pension paid by the ‘‘ Massachusetts Chari- 
table Society.’’ A few of these ladies—the 
number ranges between fourteen and twenty 
—must rely on the funds of the annual 
“convention of ministers,’ a society which 
has existed for two hundred and twenty- 
four years. Two thousand dollars annually 
would certainly enable the directors of that 
fund to pay a pension of one hundred dollars 
to each of these widows. 

Now there are in Massachusetts about 
eight hundred Congregational churches which 
are able to contribute more or less to this 
annual pension. Will you not interest your- 
self with the proper committee or society or 
alliance in your church so far as to obtain a 


$5 to $10 a week 


UP IN VERMONT 


That’s the place to go 
for a real vacation 


—the most beautiful river valleys in America— 

a hundred miles of lake front on the islands 
and shores of the most picturesque lake in New 
England. : 

Good hotels, comfortable farm and village homes, 
delightful meg | spots—all on the line of the 
Central Vermont Railway. 

Send six cents to T. H. Hanley, N. E. P. A., 360 
Washington Street, Boston, for a copy of “Summer 
Homes,”’ 150 pictures, seocribing resorts on Lake 
Champlain, amon ls of Vermont, in 


A THOUSAND hills where cooling breezes blow 


the green hi 
Canada and the Adirondacks. 
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subscription to this fund? As you will see, 
an average subscription of $5 would be 
ample. Rich churches ought to give more; 
small churches might with perfect propriety 
give less. 

We have been appointed by the Massa- 
chusetts Convention to-day to call your 
attention to this condition of things. 

Epwarp KE. HALE. 
B. F. Hamiron. 


Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 


The first meeting of the board of directors 
of the American Unitarian Association, for 
the present year, was held at 25 Beacon 
Street, Thursday, May 25, at 2 P.M., by ad- 
journment from the gth. 

There were present Messrs. Clifford, Cor- 
nish, Day, Draper, Eliot, Fox, Frothingham, 
Hutchinson, Lincoln, Little, Long, St. John, 
Ware, Wright, and Mrs. Delano, Mrs. Keyes, 
and Mrs. Morton. 

The records of the meeting of May 9th 
were read. 

The standing committees appointed by 
the president for the present year were an- 
nounced by him as follows: Finance, Messrs. 
Lincoln, Little, Hutchinson, Ware, and Long; 
Publication, Messrs. Eells, Frothingham, 
Wright, Southworth, and Mrs. Keyes; New 
England, Messrs. Ware, Wright, Cornish, 
Draper, and Mrs. Keyes; Middle, Messrs. 
Hutchinson, Clifford, Savage, Cary, and 
Southworth; Southern, Messrs. Little, Day, 
Cary, Mrs. Morton, and Mrs. Delano; West- 
ern, Messrs. Day, Clifford, Brooks, South- 
worth, and Mrs. Delano; Pacific, Messrs. 
Ware, Frothingham, Eells, Savage, and Mrs. 
Morton; Foreign, Messrs. Little, Long, Sav- 
age, Southworth, and Mrs. Keyes; Educa- 
tion, Messrs. Savage, Wright, Ware, Cornish, 
and Frothingham; Comity and Fellowship, 
Messrs. Long, Eells, Cary, Draper, and Mrs. 
Morton; New Americans, Messrs. Wright, 
Day, Cornish, Brooks, and Mrs. Delano; Ex- 
ecutive, Messrs. Lincoln, Hutchinson, Eells, 
Clifford, and Draper; Church Building Loan 
Fund, Messrs. Lincoln, Hutchinson, and 
Ware; Ministerial Aid, Messrs. Eliot, Lin- 
coln, and Frothingham., 

The treastrer announced his appointment 
of Messrs. Hutchinson and Ware as “the 
two other directors,”’ to serve with himself, 
for the present year, as the Standing Com- 
mittee on the Church Building Loan Fund, 
as provided in Article XIX. of the by-laws. 

The board then chose Mr. Frothingham as 
the ‘‘one director who shall be a minister” 
to constitute, with the president and treas- 
urer, the Committee on Ministerial Aid, as 
provided in Article XX. of the by-laws. 

The Committee on Finance reported 
through the treasurer, on the subject of 
salaries for the present year; and, by their 
recommendation, the following vote was 
adopted — 

Voted, That all annual salaries be for the term ending 
April 30, 1906. 

It was then voted to adopt the committee's 
report in the matter of salaries, thus appro- 
priating the following amounts :;— 

From the Home Mission Budget, salary 


The Christian Register 


of the president, at the rate of $5,000 a year; 
of the secretary, of $3,200; assistant secre- 
tary, $1,800; treasurer, $1,000; treasurer’s 
clerk, $1,000, From Maintenance Budget, 
chief stenographer, at the rate of $720; 
assistant stenographer, of $600. Unitarian 
Building Account, janitor and engineer, $20 
a week; shipper and messenger, $16 a week. 
Publication department, publication agent, 
at the rate of $1,800 a year; clerk, $8 a week. 


The following votes, reported by the Fi-: 


nance committee, were adopted -— 


Voted, That the treasurer, Francis H. Lincoln, be and 
hereby is authorized, in the name and behalf of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, to sign and affix its corporate 
seal to the following release: — 

Whereas, Harriet W. Taber, late of Boston, Mass., did 
in and by her last will and testament, dated May 22, 1899 
(approved and allowed by the Suffolk Probate Court, 
Jan. 15, 1900), bequeath to the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, for the aid of the Montana Crow Indian School, 
the sum of $1,000; and whereas, in 1895, said Association 
had ceased to carry on said school, and had transferred all 
its interest and property in the same to the United States 
Government, which has since transferred said school to 
the Crow Agency Government Boarding-school; and 
whereas said will contains a bequest of $1,000 to the 
Indian Industrial School, Carlisle, Penn., now said As- 
sociation hereby waives all right, title, and claim to the 
bequest so given to it for the aid of the Montana Crow 
Indian School, and assents to the payment thereof to the 
Indian Industrial School, Carlisle, Penn., or to the said 
Crow Agency Government Boarding-school. 

Voted, To appropriate $5,750, at the discretion of the 
Publication Committee. 

Voted, To appropriate $2,500, for travelling expenses as 
provided for in the Home Mission Department of the 
Budget. 

Voted, Toappropriate, at the discretion of the president, 
$soo, for the work of the Committee on Comity and Fel- 
lowship. 

The various committees reported the fol- 
lowing appropriations, which reports were 
adopted by the board, the period covered 
being for the year beginning May 1, 1905, 
unless otherwise specified -— 

New England: to the First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Ellsworth, Me., $500; to the Unitarian 
Church of Fort Fairfield, Me., $400; to the 
Independent Congregational Society, Presque 
Isle, Me., $350; to the First Unitarian Society, 
Waterville, Me., $62.50, for three months; 
to the Central Parish, Yarmouth, Me., $175; 
to the First Unitarian Society, Exeter, N.H., 
$350; to the First Unitarian Church, Littleton, 
N.H., $150; to the First Unitarian Church, 
Wolfeboro, N.H., $100, for six months; 
to All Souls’ Unitarian Society, Windsor, 
Vt., $200; to Christ Church of Dorchester, at 
the discretion of the president, $500; to the 
First Unitarian Society, Gardner, Mass., $150; 
to Grace Chapel, Green Harbor, Mass., $100; 
to the First Parish, Haverhill, Mass., at the 
discretion of the president, $200; to Church 
of the Unity, Randolph, Mass., $250; to the 
First Congregational Church, Rowe, Mass., 
$125; to the First Parish, Sandwich, Mass., 
$150; to the Second Unitarian Society, 
Somerville, Mass., $200; to the First Unita- 
rian Society, Montague (Turner’s Falls), 
Mass., $150; to the Unitarian Society, Vine- 
yard Haven, Mass., $125; to the South Uni- 
tarian Congregational Society, Worcester, 
Mass., $700; to the First Ecclesiastical So- 
ciety, Brooklyn, Conn., $150; to the Unita- 
rian Church, Derby, Conn., $900; to the 
Unitarian Society of New London, Conn., 
$250; to the Church of the Messiah, St. John, 
N.B., $550; to Rev. Antone G. Singsen, for 
work in Amherst, Mass., $100; in aid of sum- 
mer work in New England, $250. 

Upon recommendation of the New England 
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States Committee the following vote was also 
adopted :-— 


Voted, ‘Vhat an appropriation of $500 be made for the 
expenses of the Committee of Supply. 


Middle States: to the First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Albany, N.Y., $500; to the Fourth 
Unitarian Congregational Church, Flatbush, 
New York, N.Y., $400; to the First Unita- 
rian Society, Gouverneur, N.Y., $350; to 
the First Unitarian Society, Ithaca, N.Y., 
$1,000; to the Independent Congregational 
Church Society of Jamestown, N.Y., $300; 
to the Church of Our Father, Newburgh, 
N.Y., $200; to the First Unitarian Society, 
Schenectady, N.Y., $850; to the Reformed 
Christian Church, Trenton, N.Y., $250, for 
six months; to the First Unitarian Society, 
Troy, N.Y., for six months, $250; to the 
Unitarian Congregational Church, Hacken- 
sack, N.J., $250; to the Unitarian Society of 
Passaic, N.J., $400; to the Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rutherford, N.J., at the discretion of 
the president, $200; to the First Congrega- 
tional Unitarian Society, Vineland, N.J., 
$125; to the First Unitarian Society, Erie, 
Pa., $400; to the Church of Our Father, Lan- 
caster, Pa., $1,000; to the Church of Our 
Father, Ottawa, Can., $600; to Rev. Victor 
J. Gilpin, for Circuit work in Ontario, Can., 
$800; to the Middle States Conference, for 
one-half the salary of the superintendent of 
the Middle States and Canada, $1,500; for 
travelling expenses in the Middle States, 
$125; to Rev. Leon A. Harvey, as field agent 
for the Meadville district, $1,500. 

Western States: to the First Unitarian 
Society, Ann Arbor, Mich., $1,000; for work 
in Michigan, at the discretion of the presi- 
dent, $400; to Rev. Burton A. Hills, for 
work in Southern Michigan, $200; to All 
Souls’ Unitarian Church, Indianapolis, Ind., 
$800; for work in La Porte and South Bend, 
Ind., at the discretion of the president, $700; 
to the First Unitarian Society, Madison, Wis., 
$475; to Rev. Harry White, for work at West 
Superior, Wis., $200; for work in Geneva, 
Ill., at the discretion of the president, $100; 
to the First Unitarian Society, Moline, IIl., 
$225; to the First Unitarian Church, Du- 
luth, Minn., $200; to Unity Church, St. 
Cloud, Minn., at the discretion of the presi- 
dent, $100; for work in Burlington, Ia., 
Monmouth, Ill, and other promising places, 
at the discretion of the president, $250; to 
the Iowa Association in aid of work in Cher- 
okee and Washta, Ia., to begin when a pas- 
tor is engaged, $200; to the Iowa Associa- 
tion in aid of All Souls’ Church, Iowa City, 
Ia., $600; to the Iowa Association, in aid of 
Unity Church, Perry, Ia., to begin when a 
pastor is engaged, $200; to Rev. Charles 
Ferguson, at the discretion of the president, 
for work in Kansas City, Mo., $600; to Rev. 
H. F. M. Ross, for work in Winnipeg, Man., 
at the discretion of the president, $800; to 
the Unitarian Society, Lawrence, Kan., $600; 
to the First Unitarian Society, ‘Topeka, Kan., 
$325; to the First Unitarian Society, Wichita, 
Kan., $450; to All Souls’ Church, Lincoln, 
Neb., $450; to the People’s Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, Ord, Neb., $325; to the First Uni- 
tarian Society, Fargo, N.D., $300; for trav- 
elling expenses in the Western Department, 
$200. 

Southern States: to Rev. John L. Robin- 
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son, for work in Richmond, Va., $1,000; to 
Rev. Clarence A. Langston, for work in At- 
lanta, Ga., $300; to Rev. Charles N. Myers, 
for work in Chattanooga, Tenn., $600, it 
being understood that the next appropria- 
tion will be reduced; to Rev. Marion F. 
Ham, for work in Dallas, Tex., $300, it being 
understood that the next appropriation will 
be reduced; for travelling expenses in the 
Southern States, $200. 

Pacific States: to the First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Seattle, Wash., $600; to the First Uni- 
tarian Society, Butte, Mont., $300; to the 
First Unitarian Church, Great Falls, Mont., 
$300; to the First Unitarian Society, Helena, 
Mont., $450; to the First Unitarian Society, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, $600; to the First Uni- 
tarian Society, Berkeley, Cal., $200; to the 
Unitarian Society of Fresno, Cal., $150; to 
the People’s Church of Santa Rosa, Cal., 
$200; for the expenses of Unitarian head- 
quarters at San Francisco, Cal., $250; for 
travelling expenses on the Pacific Coast, 
$150; for the payment of the salary for 
eleven months from June 1, of Rev. George 
W. Stone as field secretary of the Pacific 
Coast, $2,750; to Rev. William G. Eliot, Jr., 
as salary of superintendent for Pacific North- 
west, with the understanding that he be- 
comes responsible for $300, aid to the church 
in Salem, Ore., $1,800. 

New Americans; to Rev. August Dellgren, 
for work in First Swedish Unitarian Church 
of Chicago, $500; to the Free Christian 
Church, Underwood, Minn., at the discretion 
of the president, $100; to Rev. Amandus H. 
Norman, for workin Minneapolis and Hanska, 
Minn., $500; to Rev. Rognvaldur Petursson, 
for work in Winnipeg, Man., $975; to Rev. 
Johann P. Solmundsson, for work in Gimli, 
Man., $775; in aid of the work of Rev. Mag- 
nus J. Skaptason in Manitoba, on condition 
that he be received into the fellowship by 
the Fellowship Committee, $300; to Rev. 
Olaf Norbladh, for work in Moline and 
Geneva, IIl., or elsewhere among the Swedes, 
at the discretion of the president, $350. 

Foreign missions: to the Japan Unitarian 
Association, to include the income of the 
Hayward Fund, $3,000; in aid of the Uni- 
tarian cause in Hungary, through Bishop 
Ferencz, $200; for the expenses of the In- 
ternational Council, at the discretion of the 
president, $300. 

Mr. Clifford, for the special Committee, 
appointed at the March meeting to consider 
the communication of Richard W. Hale, Esq., 
relating to the form of donations to the Asso- 
ciation, reported, and submitted a form 
which embodied the views expressed in the 
report. It was then 


Voted, To accept the report and adopt the form recom- 
mended, and to discharge the committee, with the thanks 
of the board. 


The report of the Special Committee on 
Changes in the Book Department, post- 
poned from the last meeting, was taken up 
for consideration, and, after discussion, the 
following vote, on motion of Mr. Hutchinson, 
was adopted :— 


Voted, That the Finance Committee be authorized to 
carry out, in co-operation with the Sunday School Society, 
the plans submitted in the communication of the publica- 
tion agent, and to arrange the details thereof ; and that, in 
case changes are made, the committee have full authority 
to adjust the salaries of the office staff to meet the new 
conditions. 


The Christian Register 


The secretary presented the subject of the 
International Council, and the following vote 
offered by him, relating to additional dele- 
gates, was adopted :— 

Voted, To appoint as delegates to the International 
Council Rev. George R. Gebauer of Altor, Ill., Miss 
Mary P. Semple and Miss Mary F. Macrum of Pittsburg, 
Pa., Mrs. C. H. Bayley of Boston, Mass., Miss Evelyn 
Page of Brookline, Mass., Mrs. James M. Morton and 
Miss Annie Morton of Fall River, Mass. 

It was also voted that the delegates of the 
International Council be authorized to in- 
vite that body to meet in this conntry in 
1907. 

The question of an elevator in the Associa- 
tion building was brought before the board 
by Mr. Hutchinson, and, after discussion, 
the following vote, offered by Mr. Little, 
was adopted :— 

‘oted, That the Finance Committee be authorized to 
expend from the General Fund a sum not exceeding 
$2,000, in addition to the amount contributed for the same 
purpose, through the Women’s National Alliance, under 
the vote of Oct. 13, 1903, or otherwise, to place an elevator 
in the Association Building. 

Adjourned. 

It having been understood by the direc- 
tors that the meeting of May 25 was to take 
the place of the one provided by the by- 
laws of the board for the second Tuesday in 
June, and all business belonging to the June 
meeting, and requiring action before Sep- 
tember, having been transacted on May 25, 
the meeting of June 13 was omitted. 

CHARLES E. St. Joun, Secretary. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


The Isles of Shoals. 


BY LUCY SHERWIN PEIRCE. 


III. 


One of the most attractive features of the 
islands is the mass of rock itself. ‘The most 
restful pastime is simply to lie in some cosy 
nook thinking of nothing, while lulled al- 
most, sometimes quite, to sleep by the break- 
ing of the surf below. Most of us have had 
the experience of one of our number, who, 
starting off from the hotel piazza, said, as 
she passed us, ‘The rocks are calling me, 
and I must go.” 

White Island has a twofold interest. 
Besides its association with the Laightons, 
its dazzling white tower is a “‘thing of beauty 
and a joy forever,” whether we gaze at it 
in the broad light of day, or watch its re- 
volving rays of red, gold, and white stream 
out through the darkness of night. 

One of my pleasantest days at the Shoals 
was spent with the family of the present 
keeper, Capt. Burke. It gives one a strange 
feeling of solitariness to walk alone around 
the lantern at the top of the tower, to stand 
in mid-air with the waves dashing on the 
rocks below, the broad skies above. The 
captain proudly pointed out his garden, 
about the size of a pocket-handkerchief, 
‘‘made land,” for which soil had been brought 
from another island. Fruitful soil it proved 
itself by the good vegetables on the dinner 
table. 
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All the romantic tales of these islands are 
not stories of the past, as you realize in hear- 
ing Capt. Burke tell his experiences in re- 
cent big storms. In the winter of 1903 the 
family were startled by a knock on the door 
at ten o’clock in the evening during a violent 
gale. Such a sound, at such a place, at 
such a time, has an uncanny effect. The 
visitor proved to be a young man nearly 
dead from cold and exposure, who had been 
cast upon this rough shore after tossing for 
hours upon the raging waters in a dory. 

Those who have seen the islands only 
under sunny skies are unfortunate. Equally 
charming are the gray days, when the silver 
sea rests the eye from the glare of perpetual 
brightness. From a safe shelter, too, one 
delights in the sudden squall bursting from 
a sky almost cloudless a moment before, 
changing the smiling face of the sea to a 
scowling countenance of fury. But grandest 
of all is the full-grown tempest, when the 
thundering surf breaks to the summit of 


Business Notices, 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Ask your grocer for Dobbins’ Electric Soap, nows cents 
a bar, Mother used to pay 16 cents for it. Quality exactly 
same now. The largest bar, and best soap, of any 5 cent 
white soap made. 


Addresses. 
THE summer address of Rev. F. C. South- 


worth will be in care of Brown, Shipley & Co., London. 


THI address of Rev. A. D Mayo until Oc- 
tober 1 will be 42 West Newton Street, Boston, 


Marriages. 


In Cambridge, 28th ult., by, Rev. Hilary Bygrave: 
Charles Lealand Taylor and Alicia White Borland. 


In Ashby, Mass., 28th ult., by Rev. George S. Shaw, 
assisted by the cousin of the bride, William W. Barnett 
of Lexington and Miss Lucy J. French of Ashby. 


Deaths. 


KENYON.—At Lakeville, Conn., Sunday, June 2s, 
Maria Wellington Stanwood, wife of William Houston 
Kenyon of New York City and Lakeville, Conn., in the 
forty-first year of her age. 


ELIZABETH WHITE SEEGER. 


Of the rarest type of New England womanhood was Mrs. 
Elizabeth White Seeger, who passed from this life June 17, 
at Springfield, Mass., in her eighty-sixth year. For sixty 
years she was a devoted parishioner in the Church of the 
Unity, Springfield, whose first pastor, Rev. W. B. O. Pea- 
body, was the husband of her aunt, Amelia White. She 
was a helpful, sisterly member of the Peabody family for 
several years after the death of Mrs. Peabody, and the in- 
fluence of the spiritually-minded minister was cherished 
throughout her long and deeply Christian life. 

Mrs. Seeger was remarkably fortunate in retaining her 
faculties unimpaired to the end; and the close of her life, 
so full of gentleness and loving service, was peaceful and 
painless. Her family were with.her through the last hours 
of her brief illness. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Incorporated. 
UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 


and EMBALWNIERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. : 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 
cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing- 
rooms, andchapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 


HY SUFFER in a northern climate when able to 

. change and be healthy and happy in ‘‘ Old Va.”? 
Write for facts to one who changed. S. Read, High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 
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the lighthouse and echoes like the roar of 
cannon against the granite cliffs. I shall 
never forget the tone of one of our young 
ministers whom I met on the rocks in the 
midst of the big storm of July, 1903, as 
he solemnly said: “It is the sight of my 
life.’”’ 

Perhaps the one spot on these islands 
dearest to the heart of the Unitarian is the 
little stone chapel standing on the highest 
point of Star Island. Most interesting is 
the history of this quaint structure. The 
first church on the island was built mostly 
of timbers from the wrecks of Spanish ships, 
I think about 1685; but it was partially 
burned and rebuilt twice. There is a story 
that one of the churches was pulled down 
by the inhabitants in the days of their law- 
lessness, and the timbers used for firewood. 
The present stone building has served a 
variety of purposes, secular as well as re- 
ligious, at one time being used as a drying- 
place for fish. The chapel has been leased 
by the Unitarian Summer Association, and 
by that body is kept in repair, not spoiled, 
however, by being modernized. 

Of the July meetings no adequate idea 
can be given except by attending them. 
They are unique and can hardly be com- 
pared with any other assemblies. 

Every one seems to feel the magic of the 
place in utter forgetfulness of the world, its 
cares and vanities. Past life and anxiety 
for the future roll out of sight ‘‘beyond the 
utmost purple rim’”’ of the horizon. Last 
summer one of the youngest of our band 
began to sing “Home, Sweet Home,” as 
soon as she stepped on the landing. She 
expressed what we all feel. We do not 
seem to be boarding at a hotel. We are 
in the midst of our own family. Every one’s 
interests are the same. The genial hotel 
manager and his aids welcome us as members 
of one household. Even Jack, the big St. 
Bernard, that has never been off the island, 
barks a welcome. 

There is no danger that any meeting will 
be dull. It cannot be with the Shoals 
spirit imbuing speaker and hearer. 

If there zs any day in the week more en- 
thusiastic than another, it is Young People’s 
Day; and the number of young people 
represented increases every year. This may 
be partly due to the fact that everybody is 
young on that day. 

On mild, pleasant nights, sunset meetings 
are held on the rocks or on the broad west 
piazza of the Oceanic. ‘The last one of these 
gatherings in July, 1904, left an unforgettable 
picture, I am sure, in the mind of every one 
present. A perfect day had led up to the 
edge of a perfect evening. The smooth 
surface of the sea reflected every changing 
tint of the sunset. The crescent moon, just 
large enough to cast a shadow, was rising 
from its watery bed, the rays from the light- 
house stretched their shining path from 
shore to shore, Boone Island light gleamed 
from the distant horizon, while the illumi- 
nated boats of the Eastern Yacht Club lay 
at rest in the harbor. A voice murmured, 
“It is like Venice”; but therein did not lie 
its charm. That lay in the fact that it was 
the Isles of Shoals. 

The most impressive meetings of the series 
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are those held in the stone chapel, the com- 
munion service on the first Sunday morning, 
the daily service of worship at 9.15 A.M., 
and the candle-light service at 9.45 P.M. A 
number of young ladies have organized 
themselves into a self-appointed committee 
to decorate the church with the beautiful 
island flowers. Only about one hundred 
persons can be accommodated within the 
walls, but the rocks outside furnish seats for 
as many more. If any chapel service is 
more impressive than another, it is the 
candle-light service of prayer, lasting only 
about ten minutes, which is our good-night. 
The procession winding up the narrow path- 
way from hotel to chapel, bearing candles, 
has been likened to old-time pilgrims and 
to monks and nuns going to vespers. ‘The 
only way of lighting the chapel is by these 
same candle-lanterns, hung by the bearers 
on little frames in the wall, whereon, doubt- 
less, the lanterns of fishermen have often 
hung in days gone by. These chapel ser- 
vices have one feature all their own,—perfect 
silence, except the words of the leader and 
the voices blending in the hymn. No other 
word is spoken from the moment the thresh- 
old is passed on entering until after it is re- 


passed on the homeward way,—a vocal si- 


lence which says more than words. 

The week goes only too quickly when we 
must pay a farewell visit to our favorite 
haunts,—the Thaxter cottage on Appledore, 
the rocks on Star, the stone chapel. We 
leave, with many a ‘‘longing, lingering look 
behind,” yet ready to say with Mrs. Thaxter: 


“Since I have trod 

Earth’s ways with willing or reluctant feet, 

Never did season bring me gifts more sweet, 

Crowned with rare joys and priceless gifts 
from God. 


“And they are gone: they will return no 


more. 

The slender moon went down, all red and 
still, 

The stars shone clear, the silent dews felt 
chill; 

The waves with ceaseless murmur washed 
the shore. 


“A low voice spake: ‘And wherefore art 


thou sad? 
Here in thy heart all summer folded lies, 
And smiles in sunshine, though the sweet 
time dies; 
Tis thine to keep forever fresh and glad!’ 


“Yea, gentle voice, though the fair days 
depart, 
And skies grow cold above the restless sea, 
God’s gifts are measureless, and there 
shall be 
Eternal summer in the grateful heart.” 


If we are indebted to John Smith for dis- 
covering the existence of the Isles of Shoals, 
and to Celia Thaxter for discovering their 
manifold charms, we, as Unitarians, are no 
less indebted to Mr. Thomas H. Elliott of 
Lowell, president of the Isles of Shoals 
Summer Meeting Association, for discover- 
ing the fitness of these islands for our annual 
meetings. 

We present-day Shoalers, as we love to 
call ourselves, know that no other spot could 
ever seem the same, no other air so invigorat- 
ing physically, no other spiritual air so in- 
spiring, no other friends quite like the Shoals 
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friends. But we are not bound by any limi- 
tations. There is room for you all within 
the magic circle. Please join us there, 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Rev. W. W. Fenn will preach on Sunday 
morning, July 9, at King’s Chapel, Boston. 


The National Conference will be held at 
Atlantic City, N.J., September 25-28. In- 
clude this in your plans for the summer. 


Rev. U. G. B. Pierce will preach on Sun- 
day, July 9, at 10.45 A.m., at the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Manchester-by-the-Sea. 


Rev. Frederick M. Bennett will preach at 
the union service in the Second Church, 
Boston, on Sunday, July 9, at 10.30 A.M. 

The open-air services on Boston Common 
will be conducted on Sunday afternoon, 
July 9, at 5.30 o’clock, by Rev. J. T. Sun- 


derland and Rev. J. W. Day. ‘The site is 
under the sixth tree from Charles Street on 
Beacon Street Mall. 


Meetings. 


THE NortH Hit, Country ASsocraTIONn 
oF LIBERAL MINISTERS.—The third meeting 
was held on Monday, June 26, at Maplewood, 
Bath, N.H. Mr. George Crufts extended 
the hospitality of Maplewood Cottage to the 
visiting ministers and their wives. ‘The 
meeting was very interesting and helpful. 
Rev. Mr. Burrows of White River Junction, 
Vt., gave a sermon on “The Reign of Right- 
eousness,”” The paper was thoroughly op- 
timistic. Dr. J. E. Wright of Montpelier, 
.Vt., gave a paper on “Art and Morality.”’ 
Both papers were freely discussed, each 
critic showing his own training and beliefs. 
Rey. Lyman Ward of Camp Hill, Ala., 
president of the Southern Industrial In- 
stitute, spoke for a short time on the need 
of education in the South among the less 
well-to-do white population. It is to be 
hoped that Mr. Ward will receive some sub- 
stantial aid in carrying on his work. The 
next meeting of the association will be held 
‘some time in September with the Universa- 
list Church at Plymouth, N.H. A vote of 
thanks was given Mr, Crufts for the sumpt- 
uous dinner given the association, and for 
the use of a parlor in which to hold our 
meetings. E. H. Barrett, President. 


New HAMPSHIRE UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 
The summer conference of the Association 
was held in Peterboro, N.H., on June 13 
and 14. The conference was well attended, 
and delegates were present from many of 
the New Hampshire parishes. The hospi- 
tality of the Peterboro parish was generous, 
and the programme well arranged and filled 
with subjects of interest, all of which com- 
bined to make a meeting of unusual success. 
At the business meeting of the afternoon the 
question of discontinuing one of the sessions 
of the conference was raised, and the vote 
taken resulted in a decision favoring only 
one session a year, The first address of the 
afternoon was given by Miss Emma C, Low 
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of Brooklyn, N.Y., president of the Women’s 
National Alliance, and was an interesting 
summary and exposition of the Alliance 
work, Rey. J. H. Crooker of Boston, also 
gave an inspiring and stirring address upon 
“The Supreme Importance of the Church.” 
The Church, declared Dr. Crooker, fills a 
human need which no other human insti- 
tution fills. It is needed more to-day than 
ever, and people will come to realize this 
when everything else in life fails to supply 
some especial want. The afternoon pro- 
gramme closed with several short addresses 
on “The Message of the Church.” This 
discussion was participated in by Rev. S. C. 
Spaulding, Laconia, Rev. W. S. Nichols, 
Walpole, Rev. H. G. Ives, Andover, Rev. 
C. W. Casson, Milford, and Rev. Horace 
Hubbard, Francestown. Inthe evening Rev. 
C. E. St. John of Boston addressed, to a 
large audience, his illustrated lecture upon 
“The Planting of Unitarian Churches.” 
This lecture forcefully presented to the Con- 
ference the work of the American Unitarian 
Association in spreading and strengthening 
the Unitarian denomination. The session on 
Wednesday, June 14, was opened by a short 
devotional service conducted by Rev. H. C. 
McDougall of Franklin. The first address 
of the morning was given by Rev. Rush R. 
Shippen of Brockton, Mass., taking as his 
subject, “‘The Retrospect and Prospect of 
an Optimist after Fifty-six years of Service.” 
Mr. Shippen recalled memories of the Peter- 
boro Church and people, and then expressed 
his own happy, strong faith that this is 
God’s world, and, if we trust him and work 
for him, all will go well. Religion, said Mr. 
Shippen, is sunshine in the soul. Rev. J. T. 
Sunderland of Toronto, Ontario, followed 
with a comprehensive address upon “The 
Effects of the Higher Criticism upon Religious 
Faith.’”’ These addresses were followed by 
a discussion consisting of brief speeches upon 
the subject of ““A Rational Basis for a De- 
vout Faith.” The speakers were Rev. W. H. 
Branigan, Peterboro, Rev. Fred H. Smith, 
Peterboro, Rev. H. C. McDougall, Franklin, 
Rey. L. H. Buckshorn, Concord, and Mrs. 
J T. Sunderland of Toronto. After voting 
thanks to the speakers and to the Peterboro 
parish, the conference adjourned for the 
collation in the vestry. The delegates and 
friends returned to their homes in the after- 
noon, filled with enthusiasm for the fellow- 
ship of our churches. W. S. Nichols, Re- 
cording Secretary. 


Churches. 


Curcaco, ILy.—Third Church, Rev. Fred 
Alban Weil: The Secretary of the Women’s 
Alliance, Mrs. W. Clark, sends her annual 
report, showing that this branch maintains 
its reputation for devotion and earnest 
effort. The year that has just closed shows 
more money raised and greater results ac- 
complished than any year preceding. The 
membership numbers about fifty. There 
have been held nineteen programme meet- 
ings, with nearly twice that number for sew- 
ing and ten for special business. Among 
many interesting papers we have had Myer’s 
book, “Human Personality,” ‘“The Code of 
Hammurabi,” “Our Modern Poets,” and a 
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symposium on “Martineau,” The treasurer’s 
book shows money raised about $725, con- 
tributed toward church expenses $550, 
National Alliance $15, Post-office Mission and 
Cheerful Letter $27, charity $47, and we 
have a balance of about $140. Our Post-office 
Mission and Cheerful Letter secretaries have 
sent out more than 200 tracts and 150 papers, 
besides clothing, books, ete. If one wishes 
to know whether good results come from 
this kind of work they haye but to listen to 
some of the letters received to learn how 
gladly it is received. The encouragements 
of the past year should rouse us to greater 
efforts, and with united service we grow 
stronger, we hope, each year. 


ERIE, Pa.—First Unitarian Church: At a 
parish meeting, held June 23, Rev. Thomas 
P. Byrnes of Kalamazoo, Mich., was called 
to succeed Rev. Leon A. Harvey. Mr. 
Byrnes is expected to assume his new duties 
September r. 


Personal. 


Rey. and Mrs. Cyrus A. Roys of Uxbridge, 
Mass., recently celebrated the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of their marriage, by a reception 
at the Unitarian parsonage. During the 
evening Mr. Roys was presented with a purse 
of $200, a gift from his parishioners. 


Many know that Rev. S. M. Crothers, 
D.D., is the author of an attractive book 
entitled ‘‘The Gentle Reader.”’ During Com- 
mencement Week at Harvard University it 
leaked out and became the subject of con- 
versation in the college yard that, before 
his arrival in Cambridge, President Roosevelt 
informed his host, Bishop Lawrence, that 
the one manin Cambridge he most desired 
to see was the author of this book, where- 
upon an invitation to breakfast with the 
President was sent to Dr. Crothers. Further- 
more, it transpired that on the day before 
his inauguration the President found time 
to write a letter to the modest author of 
this book, acknowledging the pleasure he 
had received as a reader of it. The wit and 
wisdom of Dr, Crothers may be a little too 
subtle and refined to have wide currency 


in five-and-ten-cent editions, like that of | 
“The Simple Life,’ by Pastor Wagner; but | 


we see no reason why the President’s un- 


published should not give it a boom, by in- 
troducing it to many thousands of people who 
would enjoy its delicate humor and sagacious 
modesty. 


New Zealand’s Method. 


The increasing frequency with which rail- 
road collisions occur in the United States 
excites interest in every new method that 
can be devised for their prevention. 
road managers in New Zealand believe that 
they have succeeded in finding one that will 
make collisions absolutely impossible. It 
has recently been put in operation there. 

The “block” system of signalling has been 
in general use hitherto; but a new system, 
called the ‘‘tablet,’’ has now been intro- 
duced. Its essential feature is that no en- 
gine-driver is allowed to leave a station 


‘Ministry. 
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without a tablet in his possession, and the 
element of safety rests on the fact that the 
machines are so made that it is impossible 
for two of the tablets to be out at the same 
time. If a driver leaves Auckland for New- 
market with a tablet, that tablet has to be 
deposited in the machine at Newmarket 
before another tablet is issued, allowing 
a return train to leave that station for Auck- 
land; and the electrical connection between 
the two stations makes it impossible to ex- 
tract a tablet from the Auckland machine 
until the tablet has been put into the 
machine at Newmarket. Railroad experts 
are quoted as saying that under this sys- 
tem two trains cannot be on the same sec- 
tion at once, therefore all danger of collisions 
is entirely prevented. How far this system 
is applicable to railroading in this coun- 
try has yet to be determined.—World of 
To-day, 


BOYS’ CAMP 
Lake Spofford, Spofford, N.H. 
Jung 28 TO SEPTEMBER 6 
Fine equipment. Highly recommended. Athletics, 
including Golf. Manual Training. Booklet “B” on 
application. EDGAR B. SMITH, 316 East Seventh St., 
PLAINFIELD, N.J. 


Educational. 
© Daughters of the lat 
The Misses Allen yettinows educator 


ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls, 
SEPTEMBER 27, 1905. Address 


The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL §8., 


GREENFIELD, MASS, 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. vA 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass, 


Individual 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass. soth year. The Rt. Rey. Alex. H. 
Vinton, D.D., LL.D., Springfield, Visitor. Says a pres- 
ent patron, “The best investment I have ever made was 


‘the piecing of my sons in your school.’ Address 
JOS 


EPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head Master. 


The Phillips Exeter 
Academy 


125th year opens Sept. 13, r905._ For catalogue and views 


,address Harlan P. Amen, Princifal, Exeter, N.H. 
stinted praise of one of the best books recently | oie) (eaneaeey pee 


‘The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 
¥F. OC. SOUTHWORTH. 
ROCK RIDCE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Locationhighanddry. Laboratories. Shop 


\for Mechanic Arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. A 


new gymnasium with swimming pool. Fits for College, 
Scientific School, and Business. Illustrated pamphlet sent 
ree. Please address Dr. - WHITE, Prin., 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


RDackley Lower School 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
A Boarding-School for Young Boys. Number 
limited to thirty-five. Ages from 10 to 14 years. 
Prepares Boys for any Secondary School. Pres- 
ident of-Trustees, CARROLL D. Wricnut. Ad- 
dress: Seaver Buck, Tarrytown, N.Y. 
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Pleasantries. 


Disraeli is said to have remarked: ‘‘When | 
I meet a man whose name I cannot remem- 
ber, I give myself two minutes. ‘Then, if| 
it be a hopeless case, I always say, ‘And 
how is the old complaint ? ’’—Exchange. 


A young man once submitted a poem to 
Mr. Howells. “I think it is a magnificent 
poem,’’ was the verdict. ‘Did you com- 
pose it unaided?” ‘Yes, sir,’ said the 
young man firmly. ‘I wrote every line of 
it out of my own head.’’ Mr. Howells rose, 
and said: ‘Then, Lord Byron, I am very 
glad to meet you. I was under the impres- 
sion that you had died at Missolonghi a 
good many years ago!”’ 


A gentleman seeking advice from a 
doctor, said Sir Wilfrid Lawson the other 
day, was told by him to take a little wine. 
“T have often twenty letters to write after 
dinner,” said the medico, ‘‘and I find a pint 
of champagne a very good thing.” “‘What!’’ 
asked the patient, ‘‘does it help you in your 
work?” “Oh, no,” replied the doctor; “but 
it makes me that I don’t care a rap whether 
I answer the letters or not!” 


Senator Depew praises the wit of women, 
and tells the story of a man who found that 
his wife had bought a few puffs of false hair. 
This displeased him, He hid in the hall 
one day, and, just as the lady was fixing 
the false puffs upon her brow, he darted in 
upon her. “Mary,” he said reproachfully, 
“why do you put the hair of another woman 
on your head?’ ‘Why,’ his wife answered, 
“do you put the skin of another calf on your 
feet ?”’ 


History examination papers seem to offer 
more examples of unconscious blunders than 
those of any other study. For example: 
“George IV. was unfeeling and immortal.” 
“Florence Nightingale is referred to as ‘Nat- 
ure’s Soft Nurse’: she was very tender to 
the soldiers in the Crimea, and led on the 
noble Red Cross Society.” ‘Alfred Austin 
was chosen by the queen to be the poet 
laureate. He said, ‘If you let me make the 
songs of the nation, I care not who sings 
them,’’’—Century. 


Collier’s Weekly tells of two Irishmen who 
were on bad terms with each other. The 
friends of Flaherty claimed that he had been 
insulted, and urged him to vindicate his 
honor. Flaherty said prudently: ‘But 
look at the size of him. The man’sa giant!” 
“Very well,” responded his disgusted friend, 
“then all the people will say you are a cow- 
ard.”’ ‘Well, I dunno,” responded Flah- 
erty placidly. ‘‘At any rate, I’d rayther 
have thim sayin’ that, than the day afther 
to-morrow exclaimin’ ‘How natural Flah- 
erty looks!” 


Frank Millet’s baby was christened in 
London when Hutton and Lawrence Bar- 
rett were present. The child was to be 
named Lawrence, and Barrett spelled it out 
‘‘Lawrence,’’ as his name was spelled. Hut- 
ton immediately corrected him with ‘‘Lau- 
rence,’’ as his own name is spelled. And 
they shouted this at each other, to the 
amazement of the parish clerk, till Mr. Mil- 
let stopped them with the remark that the 
father ought to have something to say, 
and, turning to the clerk, said: ‘Spell him 
with a ‘y.’’’ And Iavrence Millet he is 
by law. 
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BIGELOW 
KENNARD 
@B4 8CO. 


CHATELAINE 
WATCHES 
in Gold, Enamel, 
Diamond 2 Pearl 
Paved 2 delicately 
Carved Cases 
5IL WASHINGTON ST 
CORNER-‘WEST-ST 


Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
LOUISVILLE ST. LOUIS 


HASTINGS, MASS. 
P.O. Kendal Green, Mass. 


BOSTON 
CHICAGO 


Main Office & Works 


Has 


ASTINGS Co. 
FAIR PRICES 


ESTABLISHED 1827 ALL SIZES 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Disinfected, Straightened, 
and Packed Moth-proof at the 
ARMENIAN RUC & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place 7ei*"lishee 5&s 


Tel. 1211-2 Oxford 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1905 e+ scceveessvcveeeesess $38,324,422.73 
LIABILITIES 34,038.296.48 


$3,686, 126.25 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


AER eee eee eee meee teeennee 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL. Edited by 

Rev. Cuas, W, Wenpvrs. Price 35 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 

Also an edition with services, 4o cents; by mail, postage 
repaid, 50 cents per copy. eo H. Evlis Go., 272 
ongress St., Boston 
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Educational. 


The 


MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS. 
Springfield Massachusetts 


Half way between Boston and New York on 
an attractive estate overlooking the picturesque 
Connecticut valley. 

The residence is a generous, homelike mansion, 
and theclass-rooms are in a separate modern 
hygienic school-house. 

The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 

The climate is more equable than onthe coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 

Address Box 1711. 


Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDuftie, A.B. 


Mr. and Mrs. JOHN A. BELLOWS’ 


School for Girls 


1905-06 
115 Beacon Street, Boston 


Special training in English and Literature. 


. . . 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Offers Metropolitan Advantages of 
Every Kind 
College of Liberal Arts 
Address Acting Dean W. M. WARREN, 
12 Somerset St. 
School of Theology 
Address Assistant Dean C. W. RISHELL, 
72 Mt. Vernon St. 
School of Law 
Address Dean MELVILLE M. BIGELOW, 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton PI. 
School of Medicine 
Address Dean J. P. SUTHERLAND, 
295 Commonwealth Ave. 
Graduate Department 
Philosophical and Literary courses. 
For graduates only. 
Address Dean B. P. BOWNE, 
12 Somerset St. 


W. E. HUNTINGTON, President. 


GEO. H. ELLIS COo., 


.. » PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 


BOSTON. 


URCH 
RPET 


all 


AT MANU-= 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


WASMINCTON 


658 


OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


JUoun H.PrRAY & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


ST., 


BOSTON. 


